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The  way  I see  it 


All  "The  Way  I See  It"  forms  received  by  the 
USAREC  Chief  of  Staff  are  handled  promptly. 
Those  that  are  signed  and  include  a phone 
number  will  receive  a phone  call  within  48 
hours  of  receipt.  Those  with  addresses  will 
receive  a written  response  approximately  3 
weeks  from  receipt,  says  CPT  Marc  Meador, 
Secretary  of  the  General  Staff,  HQ  USAREC. 

A recruiter  writes:  I’ve  been  told  that  each  recruiting 
company  is  given  their  quarterly  USAR  mission  based  on 
the  number  of  AGR  recruiters  that  should  be  assigned  to 
the  company,  not  on  the  number  actually  assigned.  So, 
for  the  past  FY,  each  USAR  recruiter  at  our  company  has 
had  to  pull  a higher  mission  (in  my  case  double  my  regular 
mission).  This  takes  us  out  of  the  “USAR  Recruiter  of  the 
Year”  competition  and  “Best  of  the 
Best,”  not  to  mention  other  month- 
ly and  quarterly  awards,  because 
our  AGR  recruiter  strength  is  not  at 
100  percent. 

Why  should  the  AGR  recruiter 
be  penalized  by  pulling  the  weight 
of  recruiters  not  assigned?  Regard- 
less of  the  reason  why  the  USAR 
recruiter  slot  is  unfilled,  why  can’t 
the  mission  be  re-assigned  to 
another  company  or  held  at  a 
higher  level — until  such  time  that 
the  recruiter  slots  are  filled?  I’ve 
been  recruiting  for  a long  time  and 
never  have  I seen  such  unfairness. 

What  can  be  done? 

PAE  responds:  Commanders  experiencing  shortages 
in  assigned  USAR  recruiter  strength  have  alternatives  to 
“overburdening”  their  USAR  recruiters  during  the  mis- 
sion assignment  process.  In  accordance  with  USAREC 
Reg  601-73,  commanders  are  allowed  to  cross-level  mis- 
sions between  recruiters,  recruiting  stations  and  recruit- 
ing companies.  Also,  commanders  can  assign  operational 
missions  to  stop  putting  recruiters  in  harm’s  way.  By 
using  some  of  the  alternatives  listed,  commanders  can 
distribute  equitable  missions  to  fully  filled  recruiting 
stations  or  to  stations  with  markets  and  vacancies  that  can 
support  higher  missions. 

Another  option  available  to  commanders  is  to  assign 
USAR  missions  to  those  RA  recruiters  whose  mission  is 
below  the  command’s  average  write  rate.  Another  impor- 
tant fact  is  that  every  unit  not  up  to  strength  in  USAR 
recruiters  must  have  an  aggressive  hiring  program. 
Recruiters  should  become  active  in  the  hiring  program. 

In  accordance  with  USAREC  Reg  601-73,  the  lack  of 


USAR  vacancies  in  a recruiter’s  area  may  entitle  the 
recruiter,  RS,  company,  battalion  and  brigade  to  a USAR 
mission  reduction. 

A recruiter  writes:  Concerning  promotion  of  DEP  and 
DTP  member  for  referrals,  AR  601-210  states  that  the 
individuals  being  referred  must  be  either  a high  school 
diploma  graduate  or  a high  school  senior  in  order  to 
qualify  for  promotions.  In  the  USAR,  we  also  have  cur- 
rently in  high  school  (CIHS)  that  are  being  accessed  into 
the  USAR.  Do  they  qualify  as  a bona  fide  referral  for 
promotion  purposes? 

We  are  being  missioned  for  CIHS  during  the  time 
period  January  to  May  of  the  school  year.  If  I have  a 
mission  for  CIHS  and  one  of  my  DTP  members  refers  to 
me  a qualified  CIHS,  that  individual  should  be  allowed 
to  advance  to  the  next  higher  pay  grade.  Is  this  an  ade- 
quate reason  to  make  a change  to 
the  existing  referral  rule  that  we 
currently  have  in  effect? 

Reserve  Affairs  responds:  We 
currently  have  an  action  at  the 
proponent  (Office  of  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel)  re- 
questing the  changes  you  outlined. 
We  expect  to  receive  favorable  ac- 
tion on  our  request  within  the  next 
few  weeks. 

A detailed  message  will  be  sent 
directly  to  the  field  force  upon 
receipt  of  the  change  to  this  policy. 

A recruiter  writes:  I am  a USAR 
recruiter.  My  mission  is  currently 
five  times  that  of  my  RA  counter- 
parts, and  I believe  this  to  be  severely  unfair.  Army 
regulations  allow  RA  recruiters  to  enlist  soldiers  for  the 
USAR.  The  way  I see  it,  when  the  mission  is  distributed, 
commanders  should  ensure  an  equitable  breakdown.  My 
reserve  mission  is  equal  with  many  of  the  large  recruiting 
station’s  mission. 

RA  recruiters  could  easily  be  assigned  a portion  of  the 
Reserve  mission.  The  question  is,  why  don’t  the  leader- 
ship teams  practice  this  philosophy.  I am  going  to  do  my 
best,  but  I’m  only  human.  I have  always  been  successful; 
however,  if  my  mission  continues  to  be  increased  I can- 
not guarantee  my  continued  success. 

PAE  responds:  As  our  RA  mission  becomes  lower,  it 
will  become  more  important  to  allocate  RA  recruiting 
resources  to  the  Army  Reserve  mission. 

The  CG,  at  the  last  series  of  battalion  after-action 
reviews,  has  given  command  guidance  that  Regular 
Army  recruiters  will  receive  a US  AR  mission.  Expect  to 
see  this  happen  starting  first  quarter. 
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It’s  that  time  again 

H The  USAREC  Annual  Awards  Board  will  meet  at  Fort  Knox,  9-12 
December,  to  recognize  and  reward  selected  personnel  for  outstanding  ser- 
vice to  USAREC.  The  award  categories  are: 

■ Regular  Army  (RA)  recruiter  of  the  year. 

■ United  States  Army  Reserve  (US  AR)  recruiter  of  the  year. 

■ Soldier  of  the  year  (SOY). 

■ New  recruiter  of  the  year. 

■ RA  nurse  recruiter  of  the  year. 

■ USAR  nurse  recruiter  of  the  year. 

■ Guidance  counselor  (GC)  of  the  year. 

Recruiting  brigade  commanders  will  select  and  nominate  one  candidate 
for  each  category  to  attend  the  Fort  Knox  selection  board.  No  individual 
may  compete  in  more  than  one  category.  Additional  guidelines  are  in 
USAREC  Reg  672-13.  POC  is  SFC  Woodward,  1-800-223-3735  extension 
7432  or  DSN  459-7432,  Awards  Branch,  Personnel  Directorate. 


Well  done! 

I The  HQDA  Family  Liaison 
Office  recently  listed  an  item  of 
interest  to  USAREC  personnel, 
entitled  “Army  Recruiters  Cited 
for  Family  Support  During  Opera- 
tion Desert  Storm.”  The  following 
is  quoted  from  “Notes,”  Septem- 
ber 1991: 

“Army  recruiters,  who  repre- 
sent the  Army  to  Hometown, 
USA,  were  cited  by  the  family 
and  friends  of  soldiers  to  be  most 
pohte,  caring  and  helpful.  They 
usually  had  to  refer  callers  to  one 
of  the  Army’s  toll-free  800  num- 
bers for  answers,  but  many  called 
themselves,  and  became  the  link 
between  the  family  and  the 
Army.” 

MG  Jack  C.  Wheeler, 

USAREC  commanding  general, 
adds,  “The  above  quote  cites  your 
caring  work  during  a very  historic 
time  in  our  nation’s  history. 

“Many  thanks  go  to  you  and  to 
the  family  support  groups  estab- 
lished by  spouses  for  the  outstand- 
ing professionalism  and  caring 


consistently  displayed  during  both 
Operations  Desert  Shield  and 
Desert  Storm.  You  should  feel 
justly  proud  of  your  significant 
contributions,  for  the  rest  of  the 
Army  recognized  goodness  when 
they  saw  it.” 


Not  more  than 
$60 

H Contrary  to  a 7 Oct  9 1 news 
brief  in  the  Army  Times,  an  in- 
crease in  recruiters’  out-of-pocket 
expenses  has  not  been  approved. 
CPT  Washington,  HQ  USAREC 
Staff  Finance  Officer,  says 
USAREC  has  not  been  informed 
of  any  changes  to  the  current  $60 
reimbursement.  Therefore, 
recruiters  should  not  expect  to  be 
reimbursed  more  than  $60. 

Washington  notes  that  as  soon 
as  any  official  change  is  approved 
for  the  amount  reimbursable  for 
out-of-pocket  expenses,  recruiters 
will  be  notified  through  official 
channels.  Disregard  the  Army 
Times  news  brief. 


Do  you  have 
QOL? 

H A follow-up  to  last  year’s 
Quality  of  Life  Survey  will  be 
mailed  to  2,000  recruiters  in  early 
November,  says  Dr.  Bob  Wegner, 
HQ  USAREC  Program  Analysis 
and  Evaluation  Directorate. 

The  new  surveys  will  be  sent  to 
an  across-the-board  random 
sample  of  recruiters,  including  on- 
production  recruiters,  guidance 
counselors,  nurse  recruiters,  sta- 
tion commanders,  RA  and  USAR. 
The  survey  doesn’t  take  very  long 
to  complete,  and  answers  to  the 
questions  “will  help  evaluate 
recruiter  morale,  success  of  cur- 
rent programs  and  suggest  future 
policy  changes,”  say  Wegner. 

Return  questionnaires  in  the 
pre-addressed,  postage  paid  en- 
velopes by  1 Jan  92.  “Last  year’s 
response  was  really  good,”  says 
Wegner.  “We  want  to  repeat  that, 
to  get  a good  representation  from 
the  whole  Command.” 


Recruiting  2000 

H Three  strategic  planning  con- 
ferences have  been  scheduled,  at 
which  Recruiting  2000  will  be 
briefed  and  ideas  and  suggestions 
solicited. 

■ USAREC  directors  will 
meet  on  7 Nov  91  at  Fort 
Sheridan 

■ The  CG,  brigade  com- 
manders and  CSMs  will 
meet  on  3 Dec  9 1 at  Fort 
Sheridan 

■ The  “Best  of  the  Best”  con- 
ference will  be  held  in  mid- 
January  1992  in  Orlando,  FL 

A Recruiting  2000  strategic 
plan  will  be  published  ap- 
proximately 1 Feb  92. 
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News  Briefs 


Government 
travel  bennies 

H Frequent  flyer  travelers  be- 
ware! “Misuse  of  frequent  flyer 
credits  can  lead  to  disciplinary 
action  and  court  martial,”  says 
MAJ  Garry  Brewer  of  USAREC’s 
Command  Legal  Counsel. 

Brewer  also  stated  that  the 
Standards  of  Conduct  for 
USAREC  Personnel  (USAREC 
Form  807),  which  is  signed  by 
both  the  soldiers  and  civilians  of 
USAREC,  makes  clear  that 
mileage  credits  accumulated 
through  government  travel  are  the 
property  of  the  U.S.  Government 
and  cannot  be  used  for  personal 
travel. 

The  Standards  of  Conduct  for 
USAREC  Personnel,  section  O, 
reads: 

“(1)  Travel  points,  tickets, 
items,  and  other  benefits  received 
by  USAREC  personnel  from  air- 
lines, rental  car  companies,  or 
hotels  wholly  or  partly  as  a result 
of  official  travel  generally  belong 
to  the  Government.  Specific  ex- 
ceptions are  provided  by  para- 
graph 2-2c(8). 

“(2)  Points  cannot  be  used  for 
unofficial  business.  USAREC 
personnel  cannot  use  or  accept 
seat  upgrades  when  flying  in 
uniform. 

“(3)  Items  that  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted by  USAREC  personnel 
and  must  be  turned  in  must  be 
given  directly  to  the  appropriate 
Headquarters  Commandant  or 
recruiting  battalion  supply  non- 
commissioned officer.” 

According  to  Mr.  Reuben 
Isaak,  Office  of  Internal  Audit, 
USAREC,  a revised  policy  on  the 
frequent  flyer  program  has  been 
issued.  The  new  rules  are: 


■ The  U.S.  Army  Recruiting 
Command  will  discontinue 
its  centralized  frequent  flyer 
program;  however,  direc- 
torates and  special  staff  sec- 
tions are  encouraged  to 
establish  their  own. 

■ If  a frequent  flyer  program 
is  established,  participation 
by  military  and  civilians  is 
voluntary. 

■ Frequent  flyer  mileage 
credits  earned  as  a result  of 
the  expenditure  of  ap- 
propriated funds  for  official 
travel  remain  the  property  of 
the  U.S.  Government  and 
will  not  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  nongovem- 
ment/personal  travel. 

■ When  mileage  credits  are 
earned  through  mixed  offi- 
cial and  personal  travel 
during  the  same  trip,  all 
credits  accrue  to  the  govern- 
ment and  no  portion  may  be 
used  for  personal  travel. 

■ USAREC  personnel  are 
prohibited  from  using  or  ac- 
cepting airline  seat  upgrades 
under  any  circumstances 
when  flying  in  uniform. 

Frequent  flyer  benefits  require 
more  than  one  trip.  When  trips  are 
a combination  of  personal  and  of- 
ficial travel,  and  a free  ticket  is  ob- 
tained, that  free  ticket  belongs  to 
the  Government  if  part  of  the 
travel  was  paid  for  using  ap- 
propriated funds.  This  prevents  a 
conflict  of  interest. 

When  the  Government  cannot 
take  advantage  of  frequent  flyer 
credit  due  to  time  constraints,  etc., 
the  service  member  or  employee 
may  not  claim  the  benefits.  Even 
if  the  Government  does  not  use 
the  travel  benefits  they  were 
never  the  property  of  the  service 
member  or  employee. 


Special  Forces 

recruiters 

needed 

H Qualified  OOR  recruiters  may 
apply  for  positions  as  Special  For- 
ces recruiters.  Previous  SF  ex- 
perience is  not  required.  Selected 
volunteers  will  receive  training  as 
SF  recruiters.  Selections  will  be 
made  to  fill  projected  vacancies 
late  2QFY92.  Prerequisites: 

■ Possess  primary  MOS  of 
OOR. 

■ SSG  (promotable),  SFC,  or 
MSG  Regular  Army. 

■ Male,  airborne  qualified  or 
volunteer  for  airborne  train- 
ing. 

■ Able  to  swim  50  meters 
wearing  boots  and  BDU. 

■ GT  score  of  1 10  or  higher. 

■ Gold  Badge  or  higher 
recruiting  award. 

■ Self-motivated,  able  to  per- 
form assigned  duties  with 
minimum  supervision. 

■ Articulate,  exhibit  outstand- 
ing military  bearing  and 
demonstrate  exceptional 
professionalism. 

■ Impeccable  moral  character, 
with  no  family  or  financial 
problems  that  could  impact 
on  performance. 

■ Meet  height  and  weight 
standards  in  AR  600-9. 

■ Must  score  a minimum  206 
points  on  the  Army  Physical 
Fimess  Test  (APFT),  with 
no  less  than  60  points  on  any 
event  scored  for  age  group 
17  to  21. 

To  volunteer,  send  DA  Form 
2 A and  DA  Form  2-1  with  a 
recent  photo  to  HQ  USAREC, 
Recruiting  Operations,  Fort 
Sheridan,  IL  60037,  ATTN:  MSG 
James  Bass,  or  call  1-800-223- 
3735  extension  3474. 
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Recruiting  and  the  subconscious 

The  power  of 
suggestion 


Everything  a professional  salesperson  does  has  some 
effect  on  the  subconscious  mind  of  the  buyer.  Almost 
all  of  what  a person  does,  says,  or  thinks  is  a result  of 
outside  suggestive  influence.  Consequently,  most 
people  are  in  a reactive  mode  — they  respond  automat- 
ically to  the  stimulation  of  external  forces. 

There  are  several  key  things  that  you  as  a profes- 
sional can  do  to  have  a positive  influence  on  your 
prospects’  feelings  toward  you,  encouraging  positive 
outcomes  in  your  sales  efforts.  What  specifically  can 
you  do  to  exert  a positive  influence  when  meeting  with 
your  prospects  and  applicants? 

First,  you  must  realize  that  the  power  of  suggestion 
says  that  everything  counts.  Everything  you  do  either 
adds  to  or  subtracts  from 
what  you  are  selling. 

Everything  you  do  in  the 
sales  interview  has  a sug- 
gestive influence  on  the 
prospect. 

How  powerful  is  the 
power  of  suggestion?  The 
Brian  Tracy  Learning  Sys- 
tems states  that  95  percent  of  everything  you  do,  say,  or 
think  is  a result  of  outside  suggestive  influences,  such 
as  personal  health,  climate,  energy,  or  current  news 
events.  Additional  outside  suggestive  influences  that 
have  an  impact  on  your  every  action  are  politics, 
religion,  personal  values,  and  the  behavior  of  others. 
The  result  is  that  most  people  are  in  a reactive  phase  — 
they  don’t  think.  They  just  do  what  they  feel  they 
should  do.  This  means  that  the  power  of  suggestion  is  a 
very  important  factor  with  a great  amount  of  influence, 
particularly  in  marginal  sales. 

The  fu-st  key  thing  that  has  a positive  influence  on 
your  prospects  is  your  attitude.  Attitude  is  perhaps  the 


most  important  word  in  the  English  language.  Attitude 
is  the  first  thing  someone  sees  and  feels  when  they 
meet  you,  and  the  influence  of  a person  with  a positive 
mental  attitude  cannot  be  underestimated.  An  honest 
smile  moves  a prospect  closer  to  you. 

It  has  been  said  that  you  never  get  a second  chance 
to  make  a good  first  impression.  That’s  because  people 
initially  judge  you  by  the  way  you  look  on  the  outside. 
And  since  95  percent  of  your  body  is  covered  with 
clothing,  your  dress  is  critical.  Dressing  for  success 
and  maintaining  a good  appearance  is  very  important  if 
you  want  to  be  successful.  Make  sure  your  uniform  fits 
properly  and  is  in  good  condition.  Make  sure  your 
shoes  are  shined  and  in  good  repair,  and  that  all  awards 

and  decorations  are  properly 
placed.  Your  appearance  can 
make  or  break  the  interview 
within  the  first  30  seconds. 
Give  yourself  the  edge  with 
this  suggestive  influence. 
Dress  well  and  present  the 
good  appearance  of  a profes- 
sional. 

People  like  to  buy  from  people  who  are  like  themsel- 
ves. Since  all  people  consider  themselves  to  be  well 
groomed  and  presentable,  your  grooming  is  important. 
Grooming  means  being  clean  and  looking  neat.  It 
means  a proper  and  neat  haircut.  It  means  fingernails 
that  are  clean  and  properly  trimmed.  Grooming  is  a sug- 
gestive influence  because  it  means  being  what  the 
prospects  want  to  see  themselves.  Take  advantage  of 
this  factor.  Groom  for  success. 

Friendliness  is  another  key  factor  in  influencing 
your  prospects  positively.  Friendliness  is  warmth, 
respect,  and  patience.  It  means  how  cheerful  you  are. 
People  won’t  buy  from  you  until  they  are  genuinely 


You  never  get  a 
second  chance  to  make 
a first  impression 
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convinced  you  are  their  friend  and  that  you  are  acting 
in  their  best  interests.  Friendliness  cannot  be  faked  — 
that  takes  caring,  listening  and  patience.  It  is  very  im- 
portant that  you  demonstrate  friendliness  in  your  sell- 
ing relationships. 

Over  55  percent  of  the  message  you  communicate  to 
your  prospect  is  body  language.  This  is  one  of  the 
major  powers  of  suggestion  you  can  use  to  enhance 
your  results.  When  talking  with  people  you  should 
maintain  faee  and  eye  contact.  Your  posture  should  be 
erect,  but  not  rigid.  When  in  a sales  presentation,  lean 
slightly  forward.  Be  drawn  into  the  sales  conversation, 
and  show  that  you  are  interested  in  what  the  applieant 
has  to  say.  Nod,  smile,  and  relax.  And  above  all,  listen! 

Positioning  is  also  important  in  your  interviews.  Al- 
ways sit  beside  the  prospect.  Position  yourself  so  that 
both  you  and  the  prospect  can  see  your  presentation 
materials.  If  you  cannot  sit  in  this  manner,  sit  at  an 
angle  from  the  desk.  Do  not  let  your  desk  become  a 
communication  barrier.  Maintain  a level  of  friendship 
and  warmth  with  your  prospects.  To  do  this,  you  must 
assume  a non-confrontational  position. 

Your  surroundings  are  a suggestive  influence  in 
your  interaction  with  other  people.  Take  stock  of  every- 
thing in  your  recruiting  station.  Ask  yourself  if  it  has  a 
professional  appearance.  Is  your  station  or  your  desk 
cluttered?  Ask  yourself  what  you  can  do  to  provide  a 
more  professional  appearance.  Are  the  pictures  and 
other  objects  hanging  on  the  wall  neat  and  clean?  Do 
they  look  professional?  If  not,  make  the  changes  neces- 
sary to  put  yourself  in  the  best  environment  possible. 
Make  your  selling  environment  one  where  your 
prospects  will  want  to  come. 

To  maintain  the  positive  influence  in  your  presenta- 
tion, see  yourself  in  the  driver’s  seat.  Make  sure  that 


the  Army  and  the  Army  Reserve  are  presented  in  the 
best  possible  manner.  Be  confident  and  in  control 
during  the  interview.  To  do  this,  make  sure  your  sales 
presentation  is  well  planned.  Use  sustainment  training 
on  all  areas  of  the  sales  presentation  to  maintain  and  im- 
prove upon  these  skills.  You  must  keep  abreast  of  cur- 
rent changes.  Know  your  programs  and  the  programs  of 
your  competition.  Being  fully  prepared  and  capable 
gives  you  the  confidence  necessary  to  remain  in  control 
of  the  interview,  and  it  gives  your  prospect  comfort  and 
a sense  of  security. 

Finally,  demonstrate  poise.  Be  especially  courteous. 
Be  polite.  Be  classy  and  respectful.  Be  someone  the 
prospect  wants  to  do  business  with. 

A positive  mental  attitude,  dressing  for  success, 
using  good  grooming  habits,  and  maintaining  an  at- 
titude of  friendliness  encourage  positive  outcomes  to 
your  sales  efforts.  Using  proper  body  language,  proper 
positioning,  and  working  in  a professional  surrounding 
will  produce  the  same  results.  Always  remain  in  the 
driver’s  seat,  and  demonstrate  poise  in  all  you  do. 

These  are  positive  things  that  you  can  do  to  have  a 
suggestive  influence  on  prospects’  feelings  toward  you, 
key  things  encouraging  positive  outcomes  in  your  sales 
efforts. 


The  world  may  owe 
you  a living,  but  it’s  up 
to  you  to  collect. 

— Anonymous 


Training  Tips 

Question:  If  you  feel  you  are  using  the  power  of  suggestion  in  your  selling  efforts  already,  how 
can  you  evaluate  yourself  to  see  if  you  are  using  them  effectively? 

Answer:  First  list  each  of  the  suggestive  influences  discussed  in  this  month’s  Pro-Talk  article. 
Then  give  yourself  an  honest  score  from  one  to  ten  on  each  suggestive  influence.  Have  someone 
you  trust,  who  knows  you  fairly  well,  score  you  as  he  or  she  sees  you.  Then  compare  your 
scores.  If  their  scores  do  not  agree  with  your  self-evaluations,  discuss  them.  But  it  is  important 
that  you  have  a desire  to  improve  when  you  do  this  and  that  you  keep  any  discussion  construc- 
tive, positive,  and  upbeat.  No  one  likes  to  be  criticized  in  a negative  manner. 
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Reserve  Profiles 


For  the  first  time  in  at  least  a 
decade,  the  Army  Reserve  has  a 
completely  integrated  print,  radio, 
poster  and  television  ad  campaign. 
Called  “Profiles,”  the  campaign 
began  the  week  of  Oct.  21 
with  the  release  of  10  radio 
spots. 

Recruiting  stations  will 
receive  the  first  poster  in  early 
November.  Print  ads  will 
begin  in  December.  The 
television  spot  debuts  Jan.  4 
and  5,  during  the  professional 
football  playoffs. 

The  “Profiles”  format  iden- 
tifies a Reservist  by  name  and 
civilian  occupation  or  MOS. 

No  models  are  used. 

For  example,  one  of  the  first 
print  ads  is  a close-up  of  SPC 
Bryan  Highet,  a college  stu- 
dent, sitting  in  a classroom.  A 
headhne  across  the  middle  of 
the  ad  says  “Combat  En- 
gineer,” Highet’s  MOS.  The 
copy  simulates  a brief  resume, 
identifying  the  soldier’s  name, 
rank,  college,  some  benefits  of 
Reserve  duty  and  a summary 
of  the  Reserve  commitment. 

That  same  ad  will  be  the 
first  poster,  as  it  appeared  in 
October’s  Recruiter  Journal.  Fu- 
ture posters  also  will  be  lifts  from 
print  ads  with  a new  fioster  dis- 
tributed to  the  field  about  every  six 
months. 

Highet,  assigned  to  Company  D, 
367th  Engineer  Battalion,  Fargo, 


N.D.,  was  selected  based  on  MOS, 
appearance  and  the  fact  he  is  using 
the  Montgomery  GI  Bill  at  Moor- 
head State  University,  Minn. 

The  10  radio  spots  feature 


Pete  Stone  photographs 
“profiled”  soldier  SPC  Michael 
McCreary,  a heavy  equipment 
operator  in  Det  1,  HSC,  863d  Eng 
Bn,  Harvey,  III.  In  the  background 
is  SPC  Lisa  Herring,  also  of  Det 
1,  and  PFC  John  Conner,  Co  B, 
961st  Eng  Bn,  Racine,  Wis. 
(Photo  by  Mike  Burbach) 


voices  of  actual  Reservists.  Thir- 
teen soldiers  were  flown  to  a 
recording  studio  in  New  York  City. 
A professional  announcer  intro- 
duces each  Reservist. 

Beginning  in  late  Novem- 
ber, a new  minority-oriented 
radio  spot  in  the  “Profiles” 
format  will  also  air. 

Nineteen  Reservists  ap- 
peared in  the  30-second 
television  spot  filmed  at  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C.  Most  of  the  sol- 
diers came  from  Reserve 
units  in  Charlotte  and 
Raleigh.  The  commercial 
contains  three  vignettes: 
military  policemen  in 
HMMWVs  on  route  recon;  a 
military  intelligence  cell 
working  in  a tactical  opera- 
tions center;  and  a Reservist 
traversing  the  “slide  for  life.” 
One  Reservist  in  each  seg- 
ment was  identified  by  name 
and  civilian  occupation.  The 
jobs  were  college  student, 
financial  analyst  and  bank 
teller.  A 15-second  version  of 
the  commercial  will  also  be 
produced  and  focus  on  the 
college  student,  who  is 
profiled  in  the  military  police  seg- 
ment. Benefits  of  Reserve  duty  will 
also  be  superimposed  on  the  screen 
in  both  TV  spots. 

SPC  Jon  Bessire  of  Fargo,  N.D., 
a bank  teller  and  a combat  engineer 
in  the  Reserve,  made  1 1 trips  down 
the  “slide  for  life”  over  a two-day 
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period.  A confidence  builder,  the 
“slide  for  life”  at  Fort  Bragg  re- 
quires the  soldier  to  climb  a 55- 
foot  tower  to  a platform  about  80 
feet  above  water  level.  He  then 
grasps  a pulley  and  slides  down  a 
300-foot  cable.  About  30  feet  from 
the  end  he  drops  in  the  Little  River. 

Weather  conditions  at  Fort 
Bragg  were  nearly  perfect,  with 
temperatures  in  the  80s  and  the 
water  was,  according  to  Bessire, 
“refreshing  like  a swimming  pool.” 
Each  trip  down  the  cable  re- 
quired Bessire  to  change  into  a dry 
set  of  BDUs.  High-intensity 
camera  lights  and  a hand-held  hair 
dryer  were  used  to  dry  the 
uniforms  between  takes.  A stand-in 
for  Bessire  did  five  practice  runs 
for  camera  corrections. 

A major  strength  of  “Profiles”  is 
its  use  of  real  Reservists  to  sell  the 
Reserve  program.  The  concept 
shows  Reservists  in  civilian  jobs 
that  are  much  different  from  their 
military  occupational  specialties. 

For  information  on  the  new 
“Profiles”  campaign,  contact  LTC 
Jim  Yonts,  HQ  USAREC,  ATTN: 
A&PA-PC,  (708)  926-2500. 

Mike  Burbach,  HQ  USAREC  A&PA 

Top;  SGT  Pamela  Martens 
(HHSC,  147th  Ml  Bn  [CEWI], 
Eagan,  Minn.)  is  coached  by 
copywriter  Kevin  O’Donoghue  in 
a recording  studio  during  produc- 
tion of  a “Profiles”  radio  spot. 

Middle:  SGJ  Brent  Hardy  (Co  C, 
549th  Ml  Bn,  San  Antonio)  and 
SGT  Reba  Leonard  (HHSC,  337th 
Ml  Bn,  Charlotte,  N.C.)  become 
familiar  with  a computerized 
mapping  system  featured  in  a 
“Profiles”  TV  commercial. 

Bottom:  SFC  Wendell  Suiter,  first 
sergeant,  82d  Airborne  Leader- 
ship Course  at  Ft.  Bragg,  helps 
two  members  of  the  production 
crew  adjust  the  TV  camera  that 
traversed  the  “slide  for  life” 
before  SPC  Bessire. 

(Photos  by  Steve  Lambert) 
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The  mentoring  relationship 


Columbia  Bn 
recruiters  fight 
back  against 
drugs  and 
drop-outs 


SFC  Breazeale  stays  in  contact  with  Ervin  McGee, 
who  began  college  after  failing  the  Army  physical. 
McGee’s  mother  and  sister  enjoy  the  relationship 
too.  (Photos  by  Elinor  Purnell) 


As  a soldier  in  wartime,  you  would  be  required  to 
defend  our  country  against  aggression.  As  a recruiter  in 
peacetime,  you  are  needed  to  battle  against  enemies  more 
insidious  and  pervasive  than  any  before  in  our  nation’s 
history.  They  have  invaded  our  neighborhoods,  killed 
and  wounded  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  young  people, 
and  threaten  to  hold  this  nation’s  economy  hostage. 
These  enemies  are  drug  abuse  and  school  dropout. 

Here’s  how  the  recruiters  of  the  U.S.  Army  Recruiting 
Battalion  Columbia  are  fighting  that  war. 

SFC  James  W.  Breazeale  111,  commander  of  the  Green- 
ville (S.C.)  RS,  acts  toward  14-year-old  Tyrone  Austin 
as  if  he’s  a foster  father.  “I  used  to  see  him  running  around 
the  neighborhood.  One  day  he  was  out  in  the  streets 
looking  dirty.  I started  talking  to  him  (about)  the  impor- 
tance of  staying  clean.” 


Breazeale  inU"oduced  himself  to  the  boy’s  concerned 
aunt,  Mary,  with  whom  Tyrone  resides  about  half  the 
time.  The  rest  of  the  time,  he  lives  with  three  siblings  and 
his  father,  Jerome,  who  is  powerless  to  influence  his  son. 

Breazeale  discovered  that  Tyrone’s  mother  “is  on 
drugs.  She  runs  in  the  streets.  She’s  not  a mother.” 
“When  I found  out  Tyrone  wasn’t  doing  too  good  in 
school  - he  has  the  tendency  to  skip  classes  - 1 got  with 
Aunt  Mary.  Mary  arranged  summer  school  classes  for 
him.  With  Tyrone  I created  a daily  attendance  form  for 
him  to  get  signed  by  his  teachers.  He  shows  it  to  Mary 
and  to  me.  He  brings  it  by  here  everyday. 

Breazeale  continued,  “I  have  things  to  show  him.  1 
have  four  kids  of  my  own.  With  them,  you  have  to  be  in 
charge.  They  have  curfews.  You  have  to  say,  ‘Just  be- 
cause I’m  in  charge  doesn’t  mean  I don’t  love  you.’” 
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“Tyrone  is  a good  kid.  I think  his  biggest  problem  is 
he  feels  he’s  living  in  this  world  all  alone.  Running  the 
streets  makes  him  feel  he’s  part  of  the  world.  But  he 
should  be  with  his  peers. 

“We  want  to  instill  pride  in  him,  help  him  set  goals 
about  what  he  wants  to  do  with  his  life.  We  stress  the 
importance  of  school,  of  staying  out  of  trouble,  and  what 
can  happen  to  him  if  he  goes  to  jail. 

“I  got  started  preparing  him  now.  He’s  in  8th  grade. 
The  courses  he’s  taking  now  have  an  effect  on  the  12th 
grade.  Some  kids  make  mistakes  in  not  choosing  the  right 
courses. 

“We’ve  got  another  kid  going  to  college  right  now....” 

Ervin  McGee,  high  school  graduate,  one  of  six  in  a 
single-parent  family,  works  as  a bag  boy  at  the  nearby 
Hi-Lo  store.  He  wanted  to  enlist  in  the  Army  but  flunked 
the  physical  due  to  past  surgery. 

Breazeale  said,  “You’re  a bright  boy.  If  you  can’t  go 
into  the  Army,  you’re  going  to  college.” 

“He  was  III- A,  and  scored  high  on  the  AS  V AB . I drove 
him  to  Greenville  Tech,  talked  to  the  counselor,  and  got 
him  enrolled.  We  got  him  federal  funding  to  pay  for 
college.”  Ervin,  with  two  brothers  and  three  sisters,  will 
be  the  first  sibling  to  earn  a degree. 

Ervin  believes  in  Breazeale.  He  sent  his  brother  to  him 
and  the  brother  is  now  in  the  Army,  stationed  in  Germany. 
He  also  referred  three  friends,  two  of  whom  Breazeale 
enlisted. 

Breazeale  has  been  a mentor  since  he  first  began 
recruiting  many  years  ago. 

“This  is  my  hometown  and  I wanted  to  put  something 
back  into  the  community.  Working  with  black  kids...  a 
lot  of  them  need  guidance.  When  I was  growing  up,  1 had 
a lot  of  people  who  pushed  me.  It’s  either  me  talking  to 
those  kids,  or  a drug  dealer  will  be  talking  to  them.” 

To  become  mentors,  Breazeale  suggests  recruiters  use 
their  own  initiative.  “Go  to  the  worst  part  of  town  and 
observe  for  a week.  Watch  the  kids  in  the  morning — who 
is  there,  and  who  should  be  in  school.  Stop  and  talk  to  the 
kids.  Be  interested  in  those  kids’  welfare.  Don’t  just  be 
interested  only  in  the  Army.  The  community  will  accept 
you  much  better.” 

SSG  Fabian  Cook,  who  works  for  Breazeale,  advises, 
“Never  turn  your  back  on  anybody,  even  when  you  find 
out  they’re  not  qualified  to  go  in  the  Army.  That  in- 


‘It’s  either  me  talk- 
ing to  those  kids,  or  a 
drug  dealer  will  be 
talking  to  them’ 


SFC  Breazeale  keeps  in  touch  with  proteges  by 
phone  and  in  person. 


dividual  may  refer  three  or  four  more.  The  least  qualified 
individual  in  the  world  has  a friend.” 

SFC  Eddie  Mathis  follows  that  philosophy,  says  CRT 
Jonathan  Warren,  commander  of  Charleston  Recruiting 
Company.  “He  treats  everyone  as  if  he  were  the  smartest 
and  the  most  valuable  person  he  ever  met  regardless  of 
enlistment  eligibility.  They  send  friends  to  talk  to  him. 
He’s  one  of  those  people  who  can  go  on  leave  for  a month, 
and  he’ll  still  make  mission.”  Warren  says  Mathis’  en- 
thusiasm and  determination  encourages  people,  whether 
he’s  speaking  to  them  one-on-one  or  in  a school  assembly 
before  hundreds  of  students.  “He  just  really  cares  about 
people.” 

Mathis,  commander  of  the  North  Charleston  Recruit- 
ing Station,  shares  his  mentoring  techniques  not  only 
with  recruiters,  but  with  teachers  and  counselors  at  high 
schools  and  middle  schools.  “You  have  to  start  working 
on  kids  at  an  early  age,”  he  says,  to  get  them  thinking  in 
the  right  direction.  Mathis  also  assists  school  coaches  as 
a Master  Fitness  Trainer. 

Mentoring  has  contributed  to  success  for  Mathis  and 
his  recruiters.  This  year  two  recruiters  he  trained  earned 
gold  badges,  one  in  only  four  months,  while  a third 
received  the  Recruiter  Ring.  And  Mathis  daily  receives 
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requests  to  teach  classes,  to  coach  and  to  counsel  students 
in  need,  Warren  said. 

In  Columbia,  SSG  Michael  Sanderford  says  teachers 
trust  him  “because  they  know  I don’t  come  into  class  to 
only  sell  the  Army.  1 deal  with  life. 

“I  talk  about  which  college  to  go  to.  1 show  what  the 
Army  offers.  Sometimes,  I sit  with  the  guidance  coun- 
selors while  they’re  talking  to  students. 

“I  ask  students,  ‘Where  do  you  want  to  work?’  Then  I 
take  them  there.  I ask  them,  ”Do  you  know  what  it  takes 
to  be  employed?’  I let  them  find  out  in  person  that  they 
need  that  diploma." 

“You  can  sit  down  and  talk  to  people  until  you  are  blue 
in  the  face,  but  until  you  can  show  them  what  they  are 
doing  wrong  and  why,  you  are  not  going  to  make  an 
impression.” 

Sanderford  located  two  GED  holders  listed  on  his 
LRL,  and  brought  them  to  high  school  classes  to  talk  to 
at-risk  students.  One  GED  holder  gave  students  some 
straight  talk  about  tough  job-hunting.  “I  have  to  hash 
hamburgers,”  he  said. 

Sanderford  said,  “I  drive  my  at-risk  students  through 
neighborhoods  with  high-income  housing  and  low-in- 
come housing.  I ask  them,  ”How  do  YOU  want  to  live?" 
Spring  Valley  High  School  guidance  counselors  comple- 
mented Sanderford  on  his  professionalism,  “genuine 
concern  and  care  for  students,”  and  he’s  been  asked  to 
counsel  select  students. 

Also  in  Columbia,  SSG  James  Barnes  has  talked  five 
GED  holders  and  dropouts  back  into  high  school.  By  the 
end  of  the  year,  all  will  have  earned  diplomas.  One  has 
gone  on  to  college  and  uses  Army  Reserve  benefits  to  pay 
for  it.  Another  uses  Reserve  split  training  to  get  away 
from  a difficult  family  situation  in  the  summer.  That 
gives  him  the  fortitude  to  return  home  and  study  hard  the 
rest  of  the  year,  Sanderford  said. 

Farther  north,  in  Spartanburg,  former  high  school 
teacher  SSG  Placido  Lopez  practices  mentoring  while 
teaching  classes  in  Spanish  at  high  schools  in  his  recruit- 
ing territory.  Lopez  teaches  by  asking  questions,  and  he 
teaches  his  students  more  than  language. 

Most  of  his  questions  are  in  Spanish  and  relate  to  that 
language,  but  they  also  involve  history,  geography...  and 
life. 

He  says,  “When  a girl  dates  a guy,  she  learns  every- 
thing she  can  about  that  guy.  You  should  know  that 
Spanish  cannot  be  translated  by  a dictionary  alone.  You 
have  to  know  the  culture,  the  country,  so  you  can  under- 
stand the  meanings  of  the  words.” 

SSG  Lopez  cares,  and  he  shows  it.  So  does  SSG  Daniel 
S.  Marshall,  East  Town  Recruiting  Station,  in  Charlotte, 
N.C. 

“I  care.  So  1 learn  each  kid’s  name.  Not  just  their  given 
names,  but  the  names  they  want  to  be  called.  Some  want 
to  be  called  by  their  nickname,  or  their  middle  name,  or 


by  some  other  name.  1 always  know  what  that  name  is.  1 
know  what  their  personal  interests  are,  who  their 
girlfriends  and  boyfriends  are.” 

Checking  out  the  fast  food  restaurants  one  school  day, 
he  found  a student  at  the  Taco  Bell.  He  missed  several 
days  and  wanted  to  return  to  class  but  was  afraid  of  the 
trouble  he’d  be  in.  Marshall  talked  with  the  teachers  and 
got  the  student  back  in  class. 

Marshall,  a recruiter  for  17  months,  coaches  a girls 
soccer  team  at  one  of  his  high  schools.  He  says  he  doesn  ’t 
“recruit”  in  his  high  school  because  the  other  services 
who  do  this  “flood  the  schools  with  their  business  cards 
and  RPIs  and  they  hassle  the  students. 

“I  talk  to  them  about  themselves.  1 blueprint  them. 
Also,  you’ve  got  to  be  cool — not  like  Mom  or  Dad,  but 
cool.  The  biggest  thing,  though,  is  setting  a good  ex- 


‘Get  to  know  people, 
show  concern  and 
honesty’ 


ample.  Get  to  know  people,  show  concern  and  honesty.” 
Marshall  says,  “I  think  a kid  can  see  through  you  — if 
you’re  genuine  or  not.” 

Teachers  feel  certain  students  relate  to  him,  Marshall 
says.  He  gets  involved  with  parents  and  as  a volunteer  to 
the  PTA.  He  also  assists  the  school  JROTC  instructor, 
taking  his  classes  from  time  to  time. 

Marshall,  a member  of  the  Seventh  Army  Sergeant 
Morales  Club,  tries  to  live  the  club’s  motto:  “ ...  being  a 
dedicated  professional  whose  leadership  is  characterized 
by  true  personal  concern  for  the  needs,  development  and 
welfare  of  the  soldier  — leadership  which  draws  the  very 
best  efforts  from  every  individual.  Like  Sergeant 
Morales,  YOU  ARE  A LEADER.” 

“This  is  a way  of  life,”  Marshall  says.  “It  applies  on 
the  job  in  the  military,  but  it  also  applies  to  the  kids  you’re 
mentoring.  You’ve  got  to  really  care,  to  really  be  con- 
cerned.” 

These  recruiters’  weapons  against  drugs  and  dropout 
are  not  guns  or  missiles;  their  weapons  are  their  abilities 
to  capture  the  attention  of  and  inspire  young  people.  Their 
ammunition  is  not  bullets,  but  logic,  persuasion,  and 
sincere  concern  in  action. 

By  whatever  method  you  direct  your  own  firepower, 
remember  that  the  most  effective  ammunition  against 
drugs  and  dropout  is  your  own  good  example,  mentoring 
characterized  by  true  personal  concern  for  the  needs, 
development  and  welfare  of  the  young  people  you  meet. 

Elinor  Purnell,  Columbia  A&PA 
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On  the  road  with  the  DCG 


Lenhardt’s 

maxims 


Catching  up  with 
BG  Alfonso  E. 
Lcnhardt  is  a 
gocxl  trick.  He  estimates 
he  spends  more  than  80 
percent  of  his  time  “on  the 
road.”  Lxnhardt  says  he 
has  ample  opportunity  to 
sample  the  climate  of  the 
command  on  his  travels. 

“I  sec  the  command 
growing  in  the  ways  it 
must  grow  in  terms  of  the 
future.  With  the  changing 
conditions  of  our  mission,” 
Lcnhardt  continued,  “our 
future  success  depends  on 
how  we  can  best  manage 
the  change  coming  our 
way.  We’ve  got  to  respond 
to  the  challenge,  to  recog- 
nize the  changes  that  are  al- 
ready upon  us  or  arc  soon 
to  be  faced,  then  we  must 


adjust  to  those  changes 
and  respond  accordingly.” 

As  he  travels,  BG  Len- 
hardt  inspects  battalions, 
companies  and  recruiting 
stations,  looking  at  the 
work  ethic  of  those  loca- 
tions. He  often  finds 
reason  to  compliment  the 
value  of  a recruiter  — 
complimenting  a deserv- 
ing recruiter  for  a job 
well  done  is  something 
he  believes  demonstrates 
recruiters’  value  and 
worth  to  the  Army. 

Lcnhardt  points  out 
that  Operation  Desert 
Stonn  was  won  by  the 
quality  soldiers  produced 
by  our  recruiting  force. 
Army  recruiters  are  the 
“unsung  heroes”  of 
Desert  Shicld/Dcsert 
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Storm.  Lenhardt  says,  “Recruiters  made  the  dif- 
ference in  the  Gulf  and  recruiters  are  making  the  dif- 
ference today  for  our  Army  in  the  21st  century.” 
Lenhardt  is  quick  to  point  out,  however,  that  “we 
cannot  rest  on  our  laurels  or  be  tied  to  our  past  suc- 
cesses — that’s  really  just  history.”  USAREC  per- 
sonnel must  remain  alert  and  enthusiastic,  ready  to 
face  the  challenges  ahead. 

The  following  are  what  the  Deputy  Commanding 
General  calls  his  “maxims”  for  success; 

■ Be  careful  what  you  ask  for,  because  you  will 
probably  get  it.  Don’t  become  too  reactionary 
— make  sure  the  result  of  the  proposed  chan- 
ges is  what  we  intend  it  to  be. 

■ The  glass  is  always  half  full;  a positive  mental 
attitude  will  win  the  day.  A negative  attitude 
often  becomes  a self-fulfilling  prophecy.  Suc- 
cessful recruiting  is  90  percent  positive  men- 
tal attitude  and  10  percent  product  knowledge. 

■ Expect  the  unexpected;  good  plans  will  allow 
for  adjustments.  Who  could  have  foreseen  the 
events  of  just  the  past  two  years? 

■ Inspire  in  your  people  a sense  of  pride  and  ac- 
complishment— they  are  winners.  Recognize 
their  achievements  at  the  first  instance.  It’s 
not  that  hard  to  say  “thank  you”  for  doing  a 
good  job. 

■ Give  subordinate  leaders  the  power  they  need 
to  do  the  job;  allow  them  to  learn  and  grow. 
Encourage  your  people  to  grow  personally  as 
well  as  professionally. 

■ Stick  to  basics  and  enforce  standards  — this  is 
the  key  to  success  in  any  enterprise.  For 
recruiters,  the  basics  are  their  skills.  A good 
recruiter: 

□ Understands  product  knowledge. 

□ Talks  to  a lot  of  people  about  the 
Army’s  opportunities  and  options. 

□ Asks  people  to  join  the  Army. 

□ Must  be  honest. 

■ Personal  and  professional  integrity  is  non- 
negotiable.  You  must  enter  every  situation 
with  forthrightness  and  honesty.  Recruiters 
should  not  fear  making  an  honest  mistake; 
everyone  makes  them.  An  honest  mistake  is 
one  in  which  at  the  time  you  took  the  action, 
you  believed  you  were  right. 


■ Don’t  try  to  reinvent  the  wheel.  Learn  from 
those  experienced  recruiters  in  your  office  — 
you  don’t  have  to  start  from  scratch  in  every 
instance. 

■ Be  angry  with  the  event,  if  you  must,  but 
don’t  attack  people.  Don’t  blame  people  un- 
necessarily, and  don’t  harbor  grudges.  When 
an  honest  mistake  occurs,  fix  it  and  go  on. 

■ Live  the  goals  you  set;  as  always,  actions 
speak  louder  than  words.  And  your  actions 
must  match  your  words. 

■ Compliment  at  least  three  soldiers  every  day. 
Praise  them  in  public.  Look  for  the  good  in 
things  — don’t  focus  only  on  the  negatives. 


We  Ve  got  to 
empower  people  to 
do  the  job  we  give 
them,  and  then 
trust  them’ 


■ Be  an  active  listener.  Don’t  always  be  in  the 
“sending  mode.”  Listen  to  your  people,  then 
act  on  the  information  received.  Encourage 
your  people  to  air  their  views,  then  capitalize 
on  the  real  power  of  the  organization  — there 
are  lots  of  good  ideas  out  there. 

■ Exercise  leadership,  as  opposed  to  authority. 

A true  leader  is  out  front,  pointing  the  way. 
The  authoritarian  says,  “I  have  the  rank,  do  it 
because  I say  so.”  Leadership  requires  more 
work,  more  effort,  more  risk.  But  it’s  worth  it. 

Lenhardt  feels  that,  in  the  long  run,  leadership 
will  win  the  day  and  cause  the  organization  to  grow. 
“We’ve  got  to  empower  people  to  do  the  job  we 
give  them,  and  then  trust  them,”  he  says.  “If  we 
hope  to  involve  our  people,  we  must  trust  them, 
give  them  ownership  of  the  process.  And  the 
process  must  be  a team  effort.  Working  together,  we 
will  meet  the  coming  challenge  and  win.” 

Kathleen  Welker,  ffj editor 
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The  Test 


1.  Valid  enlistment  or  reenlistment  agreements  are 
reported  on  which  of  the  following  forms? 

a.  DD  Form  1 966 

b.  DD  Form  4 

c.  DD  Form  369 

d.  None  of  the  above 

2.  Applicants  enlisting  in  the  U.S.  Army  that  are  non- 
U.S.  citizens  must  obtain  their  citizenship  prior  to 
years  of  service. 

a.  6 

b. 8 

c.  4 

d. 7 

3.  When  an  applicant  agrees  to  an  appointment,  and 

the  prospect  card  is  initiated,  the  recruiter  will  ensure 
that  the  recruiting  station  commander  enters  the  ap- 
pointment on  his  or  her  processing  list . 

a.  Immediately 

b.  During  next  DPR 

c.  Within  72  hours 

d.  None  of  the  above 

4.  An  applicant  that  has  a spouse  currently  assigned 
to  the  IRR  and  has  a dependent  under  the  age  of  18 
meets  dependency  requirements. 

a.  True 

b.  False 

5.  An  applicant  who  has  completed  three  years  of  a 

prescribed  ROTC  program,  presents  evidence  of 
validation  of  proficiency  of  an  MOS,  and  has  been 
recommended  in  writing  by  the  SSI  is  authorized  the 
rank  of . 

a.  E-2 

b.  E-5 

c.  E-3 

d. E-4 

6.  A recruiter  sales  presentation  will  be  conducted  by 

utilizing  the or  the . 

a.  RPIs/JOIN 

b.  JOIN/Salesbook 

c.  ARADS/Salesbook 

d.  JOIN/ARADS 

7.  Consolidation  lead  lists  are  provided  to  each 

recruiting  station  at  least by  the  recruit- 

ing battalion  for  distribution  to  the  appropriate  USAR 
recruiter(s). 

a.  Monthly 

b.  Quarterly 

c.  Annually 

d.  None  of  the  above 


8.  A non-prior  service  high  school  diploma  graduate, 

TSC  1-111  A,  with  a minimum  of semester 

hours  or quarter  hours  of  graded  college-level 

credits  will  be  considered  a Hi-Grad. 

a.  20, 35 

b.  30, 40 

c.  30, 45 

d.  40,  55 

9.  Prior  service  applicants  may  enlist  for  a TPU  in  the 

USAR  for or  more  years,  not  to  exceed 

eight. 

a.  1 

b. 2 

c.  4 

d. 6 

10.  Colleges,  vocational  and  technical  schools  will 
be  open  to  all  recruiters  in  the  RS  to  which  the  school 
is  assigned  for  prospecting  and  enlistment. 

a.  True 

b.  False 

11.  Soldiers  who  fail  to  complete  their  initial  term  of 

enlistment  forfeit  entitlement  to  all  benefits  provided 
by  ACF,  unless  discharged  for . 

a.  Fraud,  erroneous  enlistment 

b.  Service  connected  disability,  hardship 

c.  QMP 

d.  None  of  the  above 

12.  How  many  years  out  of  a four  year  enlistment 
must  a soldier  who  has  been  awarded  an  enlistment 
bonus  serve  in  his/her  MOS? 

a.  1 

b. 3 

c.  4 

d.  None  of  the  above 

13.  For  law  violations  the  DD  Form  369  and  the 
is  required  regardless  of  disposition. 

a.  DD  Form  370 

b.  DD  Form  360 

c.  FL  31 

d.  Court  Document 

14.  Who  is  required  to  ensure  that  adequate  training 
is  provided  to  each  recruiter  on  a reguiar  basis? 

a.  1SG,  Station  Commander 

b.  1SG,  Station  Commander  and  RTNCO 

c.  Company  Commander/1  SG 

d.  Station  Commander 

(Answers  to  this  month’s  Test  can  be  found  on  the  inside 

back  cover.) 
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Recruiting  2000 

This  is  your  chance  to  tell  the  CG  and  the  headquarters  staff  how  you  think  Army  recruiting  should  be  done  in  the 
future.  Please  take  the  time  to  fill  out  the  survey  below  and  mail  it  in.  What  you  think  is  important  to  us  — and  to  the 
recruiters  of  the  future! 


1.  To  what  brigade  are  you  assigned? 

a.  1st 

b.  2d 

c.  4th 

d.  5th 

e.  6th 

2.  What  is  your  current  duty  position? 

a.  Recruiter 

b.  Station  Commander 

c.  Rrst  Sergeant 

d.  Company  RTNCO 

e.  Battaibn  Staff 

f.  Other 

3.  Are  you  currently  on  production? 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 

4.  What  is  your  rank? 

a.  SGT 

b.  SSG 

c.  SFC 

d.  1SG/MSG 

e.  SGM/CSM 

5.  How  would  you  describe  the  market  in  which  you  recruit? 

a.  Rural  or  small  town 

b.  Suburban 

c.  Urban 

d.  N/A 

6.  What  is  your  status? 

a.  OOR  - detail 

b.  OOR  - cadre 

c.  OOE 

7.  Of  the  following,  rank  order  (from  1 to  8)  the  capabilities 
which  would  be  most  useful  in  performing  recruiting  functions 
as  described  in  the  October  Recruiter  Journal  Recruiting  2000 
article: 

Forms  generation  from  your  notebook  computer 

JOIN  presentations  from  your  notebook  computer 

Send/receive  facsimile  documents 

Mobile  cellular  telephone  communications 

Automated  recruiting  regs  - access  by  notebook  computer 

Administer  CAST  by  notebook  computer 

Access  to  REQUEST  system  (recruiter  writes  contracts) 

Receive  externally  generated  leads  at  notebook  computer 

8.  Ideally,  what  percent  of  all  leads  should  be  recruiter- 


generated? 

a. 

100% 

b. 

75% 

c. 

50% 

d. 

25% 

e. 

0% 

9.  Given  all  the  tools  described  in  the  Recruiting  2000  article 
and  question  (7)  above,  and  as  much  market  as  you  could  hand- 
le given  those  tools,  how  many  quality  contracts  could  you 
write  each  month?  (Remember  • you  are  also  making  the  reser- 
vations). 

a.  1 

b.  2 

c.  3 

d.  4 

e.  5 

f.  6 or  more 

10.  Given  the  same  scenario  as  in  question  9 above,  what 
would  your  average  contact-to-contract  for  a GSMA  be? 

a.  1-3  days 

b.  4-6  days 

c.  7-10  days 

d.  11-14  days 

e.  15-21  days 

f.  More  than  21  days 

11.  Should  recruiters  be  required  to  perform  DEP  manage- 
ment? (Alternative  is  handoff  to  a centralized  DEP  control 
group). 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 

12.  If  recruiters  were  empowered  to  administer  the  ASVAB, 
would  It  be  done  with  Integrity? 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 

13.  At  the  company  level  or  its  equivalent  (supervises  multi- 
ple stations),  what  level  individual  should  be  in  charge? 

a.  Company-grade  commissioned  officer 

b.  Chief  warrant  officer  (previous  OOR  cadre) 

c.  Senior  recruiting  NCO 

14.  Which  of  the  following  PMS  options  would  work  best  in 
the  Recruiting  2000  environment? 

a.  Same  system  as  today  but  with  an  automated  635  series. 

b.  Automate  the  635  series  but  restrict  the  flow  of  PMS  data  to 
company  and  below. 

c.  Automate  the  635  series  but  restrict  the  flow  of  PMS  data  to 
station  level. 

d.  Eliminate  PMS  altogether. 

1 5.  Which  of  the  following  missioning  concepts  would  work 
best  in  the  Recruiting  2000  environment? 

a.  Current  missioning  system. 

b.  Station  missioning  (stations  have  monthly  mission,  no  in- 
dividual recruiter  missions.) 

c.  Quarterly  missioning  (individual  recruiters  have  a quarterly  mis- 
sion, no  monthly  mission.) 

d.  Station/quarterly  missioning  (stations  have  a monthly  mission, 
individual  recruiters  have  a quarterly  mission.) 
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Fold  here  second  and  secure  with  tape 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 
HEADQUARTERS 

U.S.  ARMY  RECRUITING  COMMAND 
FORT  SHERIDAN,  ILLINOIS  60037-6000 


OFFICIAL  BUSINESS 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST  CLASS  MAIL  PERMIT  NO,  600  FORT  SHERIDAN,  IL 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  U.S.  ARMY  RECRUITING  COMMAND 


NO  POSTAGE 
NECESSARY 
IF  MAILED 
IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


Commander 

U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command 
A I TN:  RCCS  (Chief  of  Staff) 
Fort  Sheridan,  IL  60037-6020 
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Fold  here  first 
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Recruiting  tips  from  a Reception  Battalion 


What  to  do 
with  a 
recruit 


Authors:  CPT  Mark  K. 
Bachman,  Executive  Of- 
ficer, 120  th  Adjutant 
General  Battalion  (Recep- 
tion); and  CPT  Lori  Scott, 
Commander,  Fitness  Train- 
ing Company,  Ft.  Jackson 
Special  thanks  to:  Mr.  Al 
Renzi,  Chief,  Personal 
Affairs  Branch;  SFC  James 
Allen,  NCOIC,  Initial 
Receiving  Branch 


New  soldiers  receive  their  first  Army  haircut.  (Photos  by  Mark  Bachman) 


From  the  United  States 
Army  Recruiting  Com- 
mand to  the  Army  Train- 
ing Centers,  the  mission  is  to 
provide  able-bodied  young  men 
and  women  to  the  Active  For- 
ces, Reserve,  and  National  G uard. 

The  Army  Training  Centers  depend  on  the  recruiting 
force  to  contact  and  contract  these  young  men  and 
women.  Our  job  is  to  assess  onto  active  duty  and  to  train 
the  soldiers  to  meet  the  standard  of  the  initial  entry 
training  (lET)  environment.  How  we  do  that  is  a team 


effort  from  contract  to  graduation  from  basic  training 
(BT)  and  advanced  individual  training  (AIT). 

As  you  read  the  following  article,  understand  that  our 
intent  is  to  help  you  do  your  job  of  recruiting  and  taking 
care  of  soldiers  even  better.  Some  of  the  information  may 
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‘Every  soldier  that 
graduates  means  one 
less  soldier  to  recruit’ 


be  old  hat  to  some  of  you.  Remember,  every  soldier  that 
graduates  and  moves  on  to  his  or  her  unit  means  one  less 
soldier  to  recruit  and  substantial  cost  savings  to  the  US 
government. 

After  a soldier  signs  on  the  dotted  line  and  raises  his 
right  hand,  he  is  not  automatically  on  his  way  to  basic 
training.  His  introduction  into  the  military  begins  at  the 
Army  Training  Center  Reception  Battalion.  Standard 
processing  includes  haircuts,  immunizations,  clothing 
issue  and  an  assessment  of  upper  body  strength. 

The  120th  Adjutant  General  Battalion  (Reception)  at 
Fort  Jackson,  South  Carolina  is  the  largest  reception 
battalion  in  the  Army,  processing  over  36,000  soldiers 
annually.  The  Fimess  Training  Company  (FTC),  one  of 
six  in  TRADOC,  is  a subordinate  unit  of  the  120th  AG 
Battalion,  training  approximately  3,500  soldiers  annual- 
ly. The  mission  of  the  FTC  is  to: 

■ Minimize  lET  losses  due  primarily  to  poor  physi- 
cal conditioning  by  providing  soldiers  with  a fit- 
ness program  specifically  designed  to  bring  their 
upper  body  conditioning  to  a satisfactory  level 
for  entry  into  BT  or  One-Station  Unit  Training 
(OSUT). 


FTC  cadre  instructs  a new  soldier  on  proper  push- 
up form  during  assessment. 


■ Develop  soldiers’  sense  of  self-esteem,  self-con- 
fidence, discipline  and  motivation  necessary  to 
succeed  in  BT  or  OSUT. 

On  the  second  day  of  processing,  soldiers  receive  an 
upper  body  strength  assessment  utilizing  the  push-up 
event  outlined  in  FM  21-20.  Males  who  cannot  correctly 
perform  13  push-ups  and  females  who  cannot  perform 


New  soldiers  eating  lunch  in  the  1 20th  AG  Bn  (Rec) 
dining  facility. 


one  correct  push-up  are  assigned  to  the  FTC.  For  the  next 
7-21  days  these  soldiers  receive  intense  physical  fitness 
training,  instruction  in  drill  and  ceremony,  military  cus- 
toms and  courtesies,  and  academic  fitness  and  personal 
performance  counseling. 

To  graduate  from  the  FTC  and  go  on  to  basic  training, 
males  must  perform  20  correct  push-ups  and  females 
must  perform  six  correct  push-ups.  Hardstart  MOS  and 
Mandatory  Release  Date  (MRD)  soldiers  who  fail  the 
FTC  screen  are  sent  directly  to  basic  training. 

Informal  surveys  conducted  at  the  120th  Adjutant 
General  Reception  Battalion  indicate  that  many  soldiers 
are  unaware  of  the  information  contained  in  DA  Form 
3286-67,  paragraph  4(d),  which  reads,  “1  understand  that 
I will  be  given  a pre-basic  training  fitness  test  during  my 
first  three  days  at  the  reception  station.  Should  I fail  to 
meet  the  minimum  requirements,  I will  be  placed  in  a 
Fiuiess  Training  Unit  until  I can  attain  the  minimum 
physical  standards  to  enter  basic  training.” 

Army  policy  dictates  that  soldiers  will  be  given  tliree 
weeks  to  meet  the  standard.  Those  who  fail  to  meet  the 
standard  will  be  discharged  with  an  enmy-level  separa- 
tion. Although  assignment  to  the  Fitness  Training  Com- 
pany has  no  negative  effect  on  a soldier’s  military  career, 
it  can  delay  assignment  to  a basic  training  unit  and, 
therefore,  can  significantly  impact  on  a soldier’s  motiva- 
tional level.  It  is  imperative  that  soldiers  are  made  aware 
of  what  can  occur  if 
they  come  to  basic 
training  physically  un- 
prepared. 

To  assist  soldiers 
processing  onto  active 
duty,  recruiters  and/or 
guidance  counselors 
should  advise  ap- 
plicants about  docu- 
ments and  prohibited 
items. 
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A new  soldier  processes  through  the  Personnel 
Actions  Branch  where  201  files  and  financial 
records  are  started. 


While  processing  through  the  Personal  Affairs  Branch 
(PAB)  in  the  reception  battalion,  a variety  of  forms  are 
required  to  be  completed  to  establish  the  soldiers’  per- 
sonnel and  financial  file.  To  preclude  undue  hardships, 
recommend  that  each  soldier  be  advised  to  bring  the 
following  documents  with  them  when  reporting  to  active 
duty: 

■ Individual  copy  of  enlistment  contract 

■ Copies  of  all  orders 

■ Educational  documents  (e.g.,  high  school 
diploma,  GED  certificate,  college 
transcripts/diploma) 

■ Social  security  card 

■ Birth  certificates  (self  and  dependents,  if  ap- 
plicable) 

■ Alien  registration  papers  (if  applicable) 

■ Divorce/custody  papers  (both  self  and  spouse  if 
applicable) 

■ Prior  service  documentation  (if  applicable) 

■ Direct  Deposit  Form  (SF  1 199a)  signed  by  a 
bank  representative 

■ Copies  of  prescriptions  for  any  hand-carried  drugs 

Prohibited  items  (see  AR  612-20 1 , para  2-5  for  listing) 
will  be  surrendered  by  soldiers  upon  arrival  at  the  recep- 
tion battalion.  In  particular,  soldiers  should  be  informed 
about  the  following: 

■ Firearms/weapons.  All  soldiers,  no  matter  what 
component  or  enlistment  category  (including 
prior  service  soldiers),  must  be  advised  not  to 
bring  firearms  or  other  weapons  with  them,  even 
if  the  weapons  are  licensed  and  registered. 

■ Prescription  drugs/over  the  counter  drugs  of 
any  type.  All  individuals  arriving  at  the  reception 
battalion  with  any  prescription  drugs  will  be 
referred  to  a military  medical  treatment  facility 
for  review.  Items  such  as  common  aspirin. 


vitamins,  cough  drops,  etc.,  are  prohibited  and 
must  be  disposed  of  by  the  soldier. 

The  120th  AG  Reception  Battalion  receives  numerous 
telephonic  inquiries  from  soldiers  and  parents  question- 
ing what  to  do  in  absent-without-leave  (AWOL)  and/or 
deserter  cases.  What  should  you,  as  a recruiter  do,  when 
a soldier  (or  family  member)  states  they  have  received  a 
letter  from  the  Army  informing  them  that  the  soldier  is 
being  processed  as  AWOL  and/or  as  a deserter  for  failure 
to  report  for  training? 

First,  determine  if  the  orders  and  enlistment  contract 
are  stiU  valid.  If  the  situation  warrants,  amend  or  revoke 
the  orders  in  accordance  with  Army  regulations.  If  no 
valid  reason  exists  for  non-compliance,  advise  the  soldier 
to  report  to  the  nearest  military  installation.  (Note:  The 
installation  does  not  have  to  be  the  one  on  the  order  or 
be  an  Army  facility).  Soldiers  who  fail  to  report  within 
the  first  30  days  of  the  original  reporting  date  are  con- 
sidered to  be  AWOL. 


‘The  quality  force 
that  you  are  providing 
is  a blessing  to  many 
commanders’ 


Arrival  in  any  reception  battalion  for  a new  soldier  can 
be  a traumatic  experience.  By  providing  new  soldiers 
with  proper  information  that  will  accurately  structure 
their  expectations,  they  are  more  likely  to  be  successful 
graduates  of  lET. 

The  quality  force  you  are  providing  is  a blessing  to 
many  commanders.  Keep  up  the  good  work  and  good 
luck  in  “providing  the  strength.” 


A final  check  before  a new  soldier  ships  to  basic 
training  from  the  Reception  Battalion. 
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The  state  of  the  Command 


‘The  ultimate 
weapon’ 

CSM  Hickle  talks  about  NCOs, 
leadership  and  USAREC 


There  is  a story  about  an  old  major,  a veteran  of  long 
service  and  many  hard  campaigns,  who  was  giving 
officer  candidates  a practical  exercise  in  how  to 
lead  troops.  The  problem  involved  putting  up  a flag  pole. 
To  do  it,  he  had  provided  a sergeant  and  a detail  of  three 
privates  with  tools.  But  it  was  up  to  the  officer  candidates 
to  figure  out  the  best  way  to  do  the  job. 

They  pondered  the  situation  carefully.  Several  false 
starts  were  made.  Solutions  were  advanced  and  tried,  but 
failed,  because  nobody  seemed  to  be  in  charge.  Each 
candidate  thought  only  he  knew  the  right  way  and  com- 
peted loudly  with  the  others  to  be  heard. 

Finally,  the  old  major  stepped  in  and  with  a gesture, 
silenced  the  babble.  “Gentlemen,”  said  he,  “allow  me  to 
demonstrate  how  a good  officer  would  do  this  job.”  He 
turned  to  the  sergeant  and  said,  “Sergeant,  please  have 
the  men  put  up  the  flag  pole.” 

Nothing  more  was  said,  and  in  a few  minutes  the  pole 
was  up. 

This  old  story  best  expressed  the  essence  of  our  leader- 
ship today,  which  can  be  summed  up  in  two  sentences: 
The  good  officer  knows  that  the  good  NCO  gets 
the  job  done. 

The  good  NCO  knows  that  the  good  officer  will 
let  him  do  it. 


As  we  close  fiscal  year  91  and  enter  FY  92,  you  good 
officers  of  this  Command  must  know  that  the  good  NCOs 
got  the  job  done.  And  you  good  NCOs  must  know  that 
the  good  officers  allowed  you  to  do  it.  With  this  com- 
bined effort  and  mutual  respect,  this  year  has  seen  the 
results  of  your  exceptional  contributions  to  not  only  our 
Army,  but  also  to  our  nation.  The  newly  recruited  young 
men  and  women  for  which  you  were  responsible, 
answered  the  call  and  responded  magnificently.  You 
deserve  the  thanks  of  the  entire  nation  for  what  you  have 
done.  I extend  my  thanks  to  each  and  every  one  of  you. 

The  most  important  issue  that  we  must  deal  with 
immediately,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  build  down.  This  is 
certainly  no  small  issue.  A smaller,  more  lethal  Army, 
capable  of  responding  to  a crisis  anywhere  in  the  world 
within  hours,  is  absolutely  necessary  in  these  rapidly 
changing  times.  A smaller,  more  lethal  Army  with  more 
‘bang  for  the  buck’  is  absolutely  essential.  Today’s 
quality,  intelligent  new  soldiers,  performing  every  aspect 
of  their  jobs  with  maximum  efficiency,  are  critical  to  the 
continued  success  of  the  Army  in  achieving  any  mission 
assigned. 

Our  mission  is  to  recruit  those  quality,  intelligent  new 
soldiers.  Recruiting  the  highest  quality  individuals  our 
nation  is  capable  of  providing  becomes  even  more 
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portant  when  you  examine  current  events  with  our  role 
as  the  defender  of  freedom  throughout  the  world. 

A smaller,  more  lethal  Army  also  means  that  the  Army 
Reserve  must  have  a more  important  role  in  the 
capabilities  of  the  Total  Army  picture.  The  Reserve 
proved  its  ability  to  perform  and  its  value  to  the  Total 
Force  structure  most  recently  in  Operations  Desert  Shield 
and  Desert  Storm.  We  must  fill  the  Reserve  vacancies 
with  the  same  high  quality,  career  conscious  people.  This 
is  an  equally  important  part  of  our  job. 

So  we  know  what  we  have  to  do.  Stay  in  the  quality 
market.  If  some  of  you  aren’t  there  yet,  you  better  get 
there  soon!  And  when  you  get  there,  you  have  to  stay 
there.  Our  mission  for  the  coming  year  demands  this 
quality.  This  mission  is  achievable,  and  I have  all  the 
confidence  in  the  world  that  you  can  make  success  hap- 
pen in  FY  92.  But  to  do  it,  you  will  have  to  remain  in  the 
quality  market. 

Now  let’s  look  at  the  best  resource  we  have  available 
to  make  this  FY  92  mission.  I would  like  to  call  that 
resource  ‘the  ultimate  weapon’  because  it’s  the  best 
weapon  available  to  win  this  battle.  That  weapon  is  the 
field  recruiter.  That  weapon  is  the  hnk  in  the  chain  that 
holds  the  entire  United  States  Army  and  Army  Reserve 
together.  Without  that  person  successfully  doing  the  job, 
day  after  day,  we  would  not  be  able  to  maintain  a force. 
We  would  not  be  able  to  guarantee  that  this  nation  could 
continue  to  exist  in  the  role  we  have  today  as  the  leader 
of  the  free  world. 

We  used  to  have  programs  in  place  whereby  in- 
dividuals unable  to  perform  the  job  successfully  could  be 
relieved,  reclassified,  or  reassigned.  To  get  back  to  the 
authorized  number  of  recruiters,  all  we  had  to  do  was  ask 
for  some  replacements,  provide  them  with  initial  training 
at  the  school,  and  put  them  in  place.  We  provided  them 
with  any  required  positional  training,  and  then  expected 
them  to  do  the  job.  In  the  past,  some  considered  this 
resource,  our  recruiters,  to  be  expendable. 

Let  me  emphasize  to  you  that  this  has  never  been,  is 
not  now,  and  will  never  be  the  case.  Our  personnel  are 
not  expendable,  especially  now  as  times  are  changing. 
Build  down  dictates  that  we  will  have  to  do  even  more 
with  the  resources  we  have.  Don’t  get  me  wrong  — I’m 
not  saying  that  we’re  not  going  to  lose  any  recruiters  in 
the  future.  There  are  always  those  who  will,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  fail  to  make  the  grade.  And  we  have 
systems  in  place  to  resolve  those  situations.  What  I am 
saying  is  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  tighten  our  belts. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  do  more  with  what  we  have. 

We  want  to  minimize  our  attrition.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  start  taking  better  care  of  our  soldiers  if  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  successfully  achieve  our  mission  in 
this  coming  year  and  in  all  future  years.  With  this  as  the 
foundation,  there  are  some  areas  where  I have  great 
concern. 


My  first  area  of  concern  is  our  sponsorship  program. 
What  is  the  sponsorship  program?  Why  is  it  so  important? 
What  is  it  supposed  to  do?  Why  am  I so  concerned  about 
it?  We  all  know  that  this  program  is  designed  to  ease  the 
transition  from  the  soldier’s  previous  duty  assignment  to 
this  assignment  in  recruiting.  The  new  soldier  becomes  a 
more  productive  asset  in  a shorter  period  of  time  if  he  is 
allowed  to  settle  personal  and  family  matters  before 
devoting  his  time  and  energies  towards  the  new  job. 

Ask  yourself  if  the  sponsorship  program  is  doing  all 
it’s  supposed  to  do  in  your  battaUon.  Ask  yourself  if  your 
new  soldiers  feel  as  comfortable  as  possible  when  they 
begin  their  duties  as  one  of  your  recruiters.  Ask  yourself 
if  their  distractions  are  held  to  a minimum  as  they  begin 
to  gain  experience  and  confidence  and  grow,  becoming 
an  integral  part  of  your  team. 

I’m  concerned  because  this  problem  doesn’t  always 
ease  the  transition  the  way  it’s  supposed  to.  All  too 
frequently  the  new  soldier  does  not  receive  the  proper 
reception,  orientation,  and  in-processing  the  way  he  is 
supposed  to.  And  too  frequently  the  new  soldier  is  being 


asked  to  begin  functioning  as  a viable  part  of  the  team 
when  he  still  has  personal  affairs  to  take  care  of,  such  as 
getting  household  goods  into  the  new  home,  locating 
health  care  providers,  and  getting  the  utilities  hooked  up. 
We  tell  the  new  soldier  about  all  the  support  we  will 
provide  for  him  to  do  his  job,  without  providing  him  a 
proper  in-briefing  at  the  battalion  and  introducing  him  to 
the  people  who  are  supposed  to  provide  that  support.  A 
good,  thorough  job  in  the  transition  of  this  new  soldier  to 
recruiting  is  not  always  being  accomplished. 

Let  me  explain  how  you  can  improve  this  program. 
Sponsorship  doesn’t  start  when  the  new  soldier  signs  in 
to  your  unit.  It  starts  way  before  that.  It  starts  when  you 
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are  first  notified  that  that  new  recruiter  will  be  coming  to 
your  command.  It  starts  with  a welcome  letter  and  packet, 
housing  information  and  assistance,  and  all  the  other 
things  that  can  be  done  to  ease  the  transition  to  your  unit. 
Sponsorship  stays  in  effect  for  the  entire  time  that  this 
soldier  is  assigned  to  you.  It  never  quits.  It  stays  in  place 
until  that  non-commissioned  officer  finally  leaves  your 
battalion,  having  done  the  very  best  possible  for  you,  this 
Command,  and  the  United  States  Army. 

Quality  of  life  is  a big  issue  with  me,  and  we  often  talk 
about  how  we  can  improve  the  quality  of  life  of  our 


‘Learn  what  TTE  is 
and  how  to  use  it 
property  — it  is  of 
paramount  importance’ 


soldiers  and  their  families.  Well,  it  starts  with  the  spon- 
sorship program.  Make  sure  the  new  soldiers  and  their 
families  are  setded  into  the  civilian  community  before 
they  assume  full-time  duties.  An  effective  quality  of  life 
program  breeds  a total  family  feeling  of  belonging,  of 
being  an  integral  part  of  the  team.  So  it  is  crucial  that  a 
member  of  the  CLT  or  BLT  visit  each  new  family  to 
personally  develop  this  sense  of  belonging.  Working  with 
families  on  issues  that  pertain  to  both  duty  and  living 
environments  is  an  on-going  and  critical  area  of  your 
quality  of  life  program.  Keeping  the  sponsorship  program 
alive  is  essential  to  allow  your  quality  of  life  program  to 
survive. 

Training  is  the  next  area  where  I have  concern.  I’m 
concerned  that  recruiters  are  not  being  provided  with  the 
proper  training  support  to  perform  their  duties  to  the  best 
of  their  capabilities.  Our  new  soldiers  complete  their 
initial  training  at  the  schoolhouse  and  arrive  at  the  recruit- 
ing station  with  high  expectations  of  what  they  can  do. 
They  are  ready,  willing,  and  motivated  to  perform  as  a 
professional  non-commissioned  officer  recruiter.  The 
sponsorship  program,  if  effectively  in  place,  makes  them 
feel  like  a person  who  is  accepted  as  a valuable  part  of 
the  team. 

But  there  are  always  some  nagging  doubts  about  this 
job  that  remain  in  their  minds  because  it’s  such  a drastic 
change.  It’s  not  something  they’ve  ever  done  before. 
Recruiting  has  not  been  the  primary  focus  of  their  career 
to  date.  It  isn’t  something  that  they’re  comfortable  with 
yet.  To  many  of  them,  becoming  a recruiter  is  like  a career 
change  in  midstream. 


Sure,  most  of  them  feel  confident  that  they  can  do  the 
job.  They  completed  a pretty  dam  good  course  at  the 
schoolhouse.  But  they  always  wonder  what  it  will  be  like 
in  a ‘live  fire’  situation.  Think  back  to  your  initiation  in 
this  Command.  Remember  when  you  first  became  a 
recruiter.  Didn’t  you  have  some  of  those  doubts? 

When  I first  became  a recruiter,  I had  extreme  con- 
fidence in  my  ability  to  do  the  job.  I had  never  failed  at 
any  job  in  the  Army,  and  I knew  I wouldn’t  fail  here.  1 
always  knew  that  I would  make  my  mission  and  be 
successful.  But  on  that  first  day,  I really  wasn’t  sure  about 
what  it  would  be  like.  I didn’t  lose  any  sleep  over  it, 
but  if  the  truth  were  known,  it  did  make  me  a little  uneasy. 

Our  recruiters  have  this  same  feeling  of  uneasiness 
when  they  first  report.  And  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  this 
feeling  of  uneasiness  is  through  good,  quality  training; 
training  that  continues  to  build  on  the  solid  foundation 
that’ s put  in  place  at  the  Recruiting  and  Retention  School; 
training  that  puts  to  rest  any  fears  and  doubts  that  the  new 
recruiter  has  when  he  begins  the  duties  of  his  new  job. 

Providing  proper  training  is  the  most  important  thing 
we  can  do  as  leaders.  And  one  of  the  most  important 
training  programs  we  have  in  place  is  the  transitional 
training  and  evaluation  program.  1 am  placing  heavy 
emphasis  on  training.  One  of  the  things  I have  already 
done  is  to  have  the  TTE  program  revamped  into  a more 
realistic,  usable,  results-oriented  tool.  It  is  now  a program 
where  over  90  percent  of  the  training  is  hands-on.  It  uses 
live-fire  situations.  Learn  what  it  is  and  how  to  use  it 
properly.  It  is  of  paramount  importance. 

While  I’m  on  this  subject,  I want  to  emphasize  that  our 
recruiters’  assigned  recruiting  territories  cannot  be 
changed  during  the  TTE  program.  While  the  new  TTE 
book  addresses  this  issue,  1 want  you  to  know  that  none 
of  our  new  recruiters  will  have  their  boundaries  or  market 
changed  unless  there  is  written  justification  in  the  book 
and  I know  about  it  and  have  approved  it  in  advance.  It’s 
not  fair  to  train  our  new  recruiters  and  expect  them  to 
know  everything  there  is  to  know  about  their  area  and 
market  if  the  boundaries  are  changed  in  the  middle  of  the 
program.  I want  to  be  very  clear  — no  changes  of  market 
or  assigned  recruiting  territories  for  recruiters  during 
TTE  without  rock  solid  justification  and  my  personal 
approval! 

Let  me  remind  you  how  our  training  program  is  set  up. 
The  trainer  trains  one  level  down  and  evaluates  two  levels 
down.  For  example,  the  first  sergeant  trains  the  station 
commander  and  evaluates  the  station  commander  and  the 
recruiter.  The  sergeant  major  trains  the  first  sergeant, 
evaluating  the  first  sergeant  and  the  station  commander. 

In  too  many  cases  I am  finding  that  battalion  sergeants 
major  are  training  and  evaluating  the  recruiters  during 
their  visits  to  the  recruiting  stations.  That’s  their  preroga- 
tive, but  they  are  not  evaluating  station  commanders  and 
how  those  station  commanders  train  their  recruiters.  By 
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skipping  this  evaluation  process  with  the  station  com- 
manders, we  as  leaders  are  cheating  our  first  line  super- 
visors out  of  the  natural  mentoring  process  that  is  built  in 
to  the  Army’s  training  doctrine.  We  are  cheating  them 
out  of  a valuable  one-on-one  training  session  with  the 
sergeant  major. 

The  battalion  sergeant  major  has  the  responsibility  to 
mentor  fmst  sergeants  and  station  commanders.  And  by 
doing  this,  that  battalion  sergeant  major  is  just  exercising 
good  leadership.  Just  because  we’ve  been  successful  and 
have  achieved  the  position  we  now  hold  doesn’t  mean 
that  we  are  the  best  we  can  be  at  mentoring  and  always 
using  good  leadership. 

Leadership  skills  are  some- 
thing that  we  must  always  ex- 
amine, improve  upon,  and, 
most  importantly,  teach  to  our 
NCOS. 

Good  leadership  skills  are 
essential  if  we  are  going  to  be 
successful  in  achieving  our 
mission  throughout  the 
decade  of  the  ’90s  and  into  the 
next  century.  I am  concerned 
that  much  emphasis  is  being 
placed  on  management  tech- 
niques with  no  corresponding 
emphasis  on  growth  and  basic 
leadership.  About  half  of  the 
station  commanders  we  have 
in  place  right  now  do  not  pos- 
sess the  basic  leadership  skills  necessary  to  successfully 
carry  this  Command  into  the  year  2000.  To  me  this  is  an 
alarming  fact,  especially  when  1 realize  that  the  recruiters 
and  station  commanders  of  today  are  the  first  sergeants 
and  sergeants  major  of  the  future.  What  are  we  doing  to 
ensure  the  development  of  good  leadership  skills  in  these 
soldiers? 

Whatever  we’re  doing,  let  me  tell  you,  it’s  not  enough. 
We  have  to  do  more.  Good  leadership  is  not  a trait  that 
we  use  just  part  of  the  time  — we  use  it  all  of  the  time. 
And  developing  this  good  leadership  is  a task  shared  by 
each  and  every  one  of  us. 

What  about  building  our  career  recruiting  force?  What 
about  our  selection  process  for  conversion  to  OOR.  How 
do  we  determine  who  makes  the  grade,  who  we  want  to 
keep,  who  our  leaders  of  the  future  will  be? 

I’m  concerned  that  the  process  of  selecting  today’s 
non-commissioned  officers  for  tomorrow’s  leaders  is 
placing  too  much  emphasis  on  an  individual’s  produc- 
tion. Once  again,  don’t  get  me  wrong  — production  is 
important.  We  don’t  want  a recruiter  trying  to  establish  a 
career  in  USAREC  if  he  or  she  is  not  capable  of  produc- 
ing contracts  and  commissions.  But  production  alone 
does  not  guarantee  good  leadership.  We  have  to  identify 


those  soldiers  who  have  good  leadership  potential  as  well 
as  good  salesmanship  skills.  These  are  the  soldiers  who 
must  lead  us  into  the  21st  century. 

So  we  identify  those  who  are  going  to  lead  us  into  the 
future.  We  help  to  develop  their  leadership  skills  with  the 
benefit  of  our  knowledge  and  experience.  What  else  must 
we  do  to  groom  them  for  the  future? 

As  we  move  closer  to  the  year  2000,  a more  deploy- 
able, more  lethal  force  means  a more  competitive  promo- 
tion system.  A prepared  soldier,  one  who  leaves  nothing 
to  chance,  has  the  best  chance  of  getting  promoted.  I have 
already  addressed  the  promotion  issue  and  what  it  takes 

to  make  a soldier  competi- 
tive these  days  in  an  earlier 
Journal  article  (August 
1991). 

The  bottom  line  is  that 
while  our  Army  is  soon 
going  to  be  a smaller,  more 
rapidly  deployable,  more 
lethal  force,  our  mission  is 
still  to  recruit  the  highest 
quality  American  youth  that 
our  nation  can  provide.  With 
the  advent  of  the  age  of  auto- 
mation, the  Army  of  tomor- 
row will  be  vastly  different 
from  the  one  we  know 
today.  As  leaders,  we  have 
to  be  proactive  in  our  ap- 
proach to  building  that 
Army.  Successful  sergeants  major  and  leaders  have  to  be 
involved  in  training,  in  personnel  matters  and  sponsor- 
ship, in  production. 

Realize  that  today ’s  recruiters  are  tomorrow’s  leaders. 
And  the  people  we  recruit  today  are  the  recruiters  we  will 
have  tomorrow.  A tough  and  professional,  yet  caring 
approach  will  attract  today’s  recruits,  tomorrow’s 
recruiters  to  this  Command.  A fine  outfit  always  finds  its 
ranks  full  of  volunteers.  Why  do  we  need  these  high 
quality  volunteers  in  this  Command  in  the  year  2000? 

I told  you  earlier  that  the  best  resource  we  have  avail- 
able to  meet  today’s  challenges  are  the  field  recruiters.  I 
called  that  recruiter  the  ‘ultimate  weapon.’  Well,  the  field 
recruiter  of  this  decade  and  of  the  next  century  will  be 
just  that.  General  Patton  once  said  that  the  ‘ultimate 
weapon’  would  be  that  last  infantryman  on  the  last  bat- 
tlefield of  the  last  war.  To  paraphrase  him,  no  matter  how 
automated  we  become,  no  matter  how  much  technology 
exists  and  is  used  in  the  year  2000  and  beyond,  it’s  still 
the  field  recruiter  who  is  the  individual  in  the  foxhole 
providing  the  strength . . . making  the  mission.  And  that’s 
the  individual  that  you  are  developing  now  by  developing 
the  leaders  of  tomorrow.  That’s  our  charge  together. 

CSM  Ernest  H.  Hickle  Jr. 
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Life  Signs 


Be  smart,  be  safe 


“Military  people  have  safety  mindsets  — you  don’t  sit 
in  an  aircraft  cockpit  without  fastening  your  harness,” 
commented  DoD  safety  official  George  Siebert.  But 
those  Americans  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  using  then- 
seat  belts  are  getting  another  incentive  to  change  then- 
ways,  warns  the 
National  High- 
way Traffic 
Safety  Ad- 
ministration. 

Police  in  many 
U.S.  jurisdictions 
are  cracking 
down  on  un- 
restrained 
motorists  and 
passengers  as  part 
of  a campaign  or- 
dered by  President  George  Bush.  The  president  wants  at 
least  70  percent  of  Americans  belted  by  1992. 

Safety  officials  say  issuing  traffic  tickets  and  fines 
may  seem  wrong  to  some  people,  but  there’s  no  question 
the  method  gets  their  attention.  Seat  belt  use  in  Dwight, 
111.,  for  instance,  climbed  from  39  percent  to  65  percent 
after  45  local  drivers  received  tickets  in  a month.  They 
said  other  areas  where  tickets  dramatically  increased  belt 
and  child-restraint  use  include  Tallahassee,  Fla.;  Cobb 
County,  Ga.;  and  the  states  of  New  York,  Maryland, 
California,  Montana,  Texas  and  Hawaii. 

The  traffic  safety  administration  estimates  that  half  of 


all  Americans  regularly  use  their  seat  belts  these  days. 
Only  about  1 1 percent  used  them  in  1982,  when  aware- 
ness campaigns  began,  followed  by  state  belt  laws,  offi- 
cials noted. 

Siebert,  DoD  occupational  safety  and  health  policy 

director,  said  the 
department’s  safety 
regulations  require 
people  to  use  safety 
belts  and  child 
restraints  on  instal- 
lations at  all  times, 
regardless  of  state 
laws.  Service  mem- 
bers must  use  safety 
belts  for  both  on- 
and  off-duty  driv- 
ing, and  DoD 
civilians  must  wear  them  when  driving  on  official  busi- 
ness. But  the  most  important  reason  for  using  safety  belts 
and  child  restraints  is  to  save  lives,  he  said. 

“Studies  show  that  unrestrained  drivers  and  pas- 
sengers are  twice  more  likely  than  belted  people  to  be 
killed  or  seriously  injured  when  involved  in  an  accident,” 
said  Siebert.  “Even  if  your  vehicle  has  airbags,  wear  your 
belt.  Airbags  are  most  effective  for  head-on  collisions. 
Belts  can  protect  you  from  being  thrown  from  the  car, 
airbags  can’t.  The  combination  of  the  two  provides  the 
greatest  protection.” 

APIS 
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Home  Fires 


Avoid 
being  a 
turkey  on 

Thanksgiving  Day  is  one  of  O Y1  t C <T1  ¥1  O’ 

America’s  favorite  holidays.  It  X 

represents  a time  when  family  and  ^ ^ ^ 

friends  get  together  to  celebrate  with 
good  cheer  and  good  food.  However, 
in  the  midst  of  hohday  preparations 
the  National  Safety  Council  encourages  all  cooks 
to  give  special  attention  to  safe  food  handling 
when  preparing  a turkey. 

The  following  are  the  six  most  asked  questions 
answered  every  Thanksgiving  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture’s  (US DA)  Meat  and  Poultry 
Hotline. 

How  long  will  turkey  last  in  the  freezer? 

A whole  frozen  turkey  can  be  stored  in  a home  freezer 
at  zero  degrees  Fahrenheit  for  up  to  one  year  without 
appreciable  loss  of  quality.  To  prevent  freezer  bum,  wrap 
the  turkey  in  heavy  freezer  paper. 

Which  tastes  better,  fresh  or  frozen  turkey? 

There  is  no  significant  difference  between  a fresh 
turkey  and  a frozen  one.  But  you  can  only  keep  a fresh 
turkey  refrigerated  1-2  days  before  cooking. 

How  should  / thaw  a turkey? 

Thawing  a turkey  in  the  refrigerator  is  the  preferred 
method.  AUow  one  day  for  each  five  pounds.  In  a hurry? 

Thaw  the  turkey  in  a clean  sink.  Put  the  turkey  in  a heavy 
freezer  bag  secured  with  a twist  tie.  Cover  the  bird  with 
cold  water,  changing  the  water  every  30  minutes  to  keep 
it  cool.  Allow  six  to  nine  hours  for  a 12-to-16  pound 
turkey,  nine  to  eleven  hours  for  a 16-to-20  pound  bird. 

Cook  the  bird  as  soon  as  it  has  thawed. 

What  is  the  safest  way  to  stuff  a turkey? 

Stuff  a turkey  just  before  you  put  it  in  the  oven.  Stuff 
the  bird  loosely. 


What  is  the  best  way  to  cook  a picture-perfect,  delec- 
table turkey? 

Roast  the  bird  uncovered  in  a 325  degree  Fahrenheit 
oven.  This  will  give  you  dryer  meat  but  a great  roasted 
flavor.  Or  put  the  turkey  in  an  oven  cooking  bag  for  a 
more  moist  bird  in  a shorter  time.  Other  cooking  methods 
include  the  microwave,  rotisserie  or  outdoor  kettle  grill. 
Follow  the  operating  manual  or  special  cookbook  direc- 
tions exactly. 

Can  I cook  the  turkey  the  day  before  Thanksgiving? 

Cooking  ahead  requires  special  attention  to  safe  han- 
dling. First,  cook  the  bird  to  an  internal  temperature  of 
180  degrees  Fahrenheit  in  an  oven  no  lower  than  325 
degrees.  Bake  stuffing  separately.  When  roasted,  let  the 
bird  stand  for  15  minutes.  Carve  the  meat  off,  leaving 
legs,  thighs  and  wings  intact  if  you  like.  Refrigerate  the 
turkey  in  small,  shallow  containers.  On  Thanksgiving 
Day,  reheat  the  meat  in  a 325  degree  oven  or  warm  in  the 
microwave.  To  keep  meat  tender  when  using  a conven- 
tional oven,  cover  it  with  gravy  or  the  natural  cooked 
juices.  Serve  the  heated  slices  in  a platter,  with  the  whole 
pieces  garnishing  the  edges. 

The  USDA’s  Meat  and  Poultry  Hotline  can  be  reached 
on  Thanksgiving  Day  from  8 a.m.  to  2 p.m.,  EST,  or  year 
round  Monday  through  Friday,  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.,  EST. 
The  toll-free  number  is  1-800-535-4555. 

The  National  Safety  Council  wishes  everyone  a happy 
and  healthy  Thanksgiving  Day. 
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English  and 
math  are  fun 

H RSC  will  soon  have  a new 
audience  — junior  high  school  stu- 
dents. Two  new  multi-image  slide 
shows,  targeted  specifically  to 
grades  6 through  9,  have  been 
produced  and  will  be  coming  soon 
to  a van  or  pod  near  you. 

MG  Jack  C.  Wheeler  asked  RSC 
to  design  these  new  shows  to  rein- 
force USAREC’s  campaign  to  stay 
in  school  and  off  drugs,  beginning 
in  junior  high. 

According  to  recent  studies, 
American  school  children  are  sadly 
incompetent  in  math  and  English. 
One  panel  of  educators  claims  only 
18  percent  of  8th  graders  and  16 
percent  of  12th  graders  are  com- 
petent in  the  subjects. 

The  U.S.  Army  wants  to  help  en- 
sure students  today  stay  in  school 
and  learn  the  skills  that  they  will 
need  to  keep  America  competitive 


in  the  world  arena,  both  now  and  in 
the  future.  Wheeler  believes  that, 
by  sending  Army  exhibits  and 
recruiters  into  junior  high  and  mid- 
dle schools,  we  can  reach 
tomorrow’s  leaders  earlier,  at  a 
time  when  they  are  molding  criti- 
cal ideals  for  the  future. 

“Express  Yourself!”  is  a fast- 
paced  show  that  accentuates  the  im- 
portance of  good  communication 
and  underlines  the  relevance  of  im- 
proving speaking  and  writing 
skills. 

“Math:  It  All  Starts  Here”  under- 
lines the  importance  of  sharp  math 
skills.  This  lively  production  il- 
lustrates the  history  of  commonly 
used  mathematical  concepts  and 
describes  how  they  play  a part  in 
everyday  life. 

The  show  encourages  students  to 
stay  in  school  and  find  out  for 
themselves  that  math  can  be  fun  as 
well  as  important  to  their  future 
success. 

“Math  and  English  are  the  build- 
ing blocks  of  a solid  education.  If 


students  are  motivated  to  learn  in 
the  formative  pre-teen  and  early 
teen  years,  there  is  a much  greater 
chance  that  they  will  stay  in  school 
and  on  a positive  track,”  said 
Wheeler. 

Studies  show  that  the  majority 
of  students  who  drop  out  of  high 
school  first  start  having  problems 
in  junior  high  school.  Likewise,  the 
majority  of  students  who  get  in- 
volved with  drugs  — the  number 
one  contributing  factor  to  dropouts 

— do  so  in  grades  six  through 
eight.  In  fact,  55  percent  of  6th 
graders  have  tried  alcohol  and  44 
percent  have  tried  marijuana. 

These  facts  spurred  RSC  to 
produce  shows  specifically  geared 
to  the  junior  high  age  group. 

“Sending  recruiting  exhibits  into 
junior  high  schools  does  not  mean 
that  we  are  trying  to  get  12-  and  13- 
year-olds  to  join  the  Army,”  said 
Wheeler.  “More  importantly,  we 
are  trying  to  motivate  them  to  learn 

— to  be  all  that  they  can  be.” 

Lisa  Pittlekow,  RSC  Public  Affairs 


Best  of  the 
best 

H Merry  Christmas  to  Norfolk 
Company!  The  entire  company  has 
qualified  for  a zero  mission  in 
December  through  Best  of  the  Best. 

Norfolk  Recruiting  Company 
will  enjoy  a much-needed  R&R 
break  after  a September  surge  of 
writing  244  percent  of  its  GSA  mis- 
sion for  the  month. 

“When  we  closed  mission  box  at 
the  end  of  the  second  week  of  July, 
I knew  we  had  a chance,”  said  Nor- 
folk company  commander,  CPT 
Sam  Woodard. 

He  called  his  station  com- 
manders together  and  asked  them 


for  GSA  overproduction.  And  over- 
produce they  did. 

GSA  production  for  the  com- 
pany in  July  stood  at  160  percent. 

“After  we  closed  our  August 
mission  box  in  the  third  week  of 
the  RSM,  I brought  all  the 
recruiters  together  for  a pep  rally,” 
Woodard  said.  “We  asked  for 
everything  they  could  give.” 

Final  GSA  statistics  for  August 
were  167  percent  and,  at  that  point. 


Woodard  knew  he 
needed  to  over- 
produce the  GSA 
mission  by  43  con- 
tracts. 

Woodard  added 
that  most  of  his  “top 
gun”  producers  were 
already  mission  box 
for  the  year. 

Another  pep  rally 
convened  and  Woodard  chal- 
leneged  each  of  his  troops  to  write 
four  GSA  contracts  during  Septem- 
ber regardless  of  his  mission. 

The  rest  is  history. 

The  recruiters  responded  by  ac- 
complishing 252  percent  GSA  for 
September  to  close  out  the  com- 
pany at  179  percent  GSA  for  the 
four-month  period. 

Tom  Owens,  Richmond  A&PA 
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MSG  Promotion  List 

Listed  below  are  the  names  of  those  soldiers  from  the  U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command 
who  were  selected  for  promotion  to  master  sergeant. 


Ft.  Benjamin  Harrison 

Pervine,  Freddy 
Obar,  Arthur 
Foxworth,  Lorenzo 
Btount,  Harold 
HQ  USAREC 
Perkins,  David 
Garrett,  Andy 
Cullins,  Vernon 
Driggers,  Paul 
Allen,  Charlie  W.  Jr 
Gulla,  Dale  E. 

Weatherell,  William 
Meyers,  John 

HQ  1st  Bde 

Fisher,  Charles 
Albany 
Bocade,  John 
Baltimore 
Nolle,  Donnie 
Foreman,  Mary 
Mazanec,  James 
Brunswick 
Woodsum,  James 
Sousie,  Barry 
Ross,  Michael 
Sharp-Rtzgerald,  E. 

Hoover,  David 
Pilkington,  Raymond 
Caskey,  Charles 
Morrissette,  Roger 
Harrisburg 
King,  Charles 
Stephens,  Sherwood 
Hydeman,  Charles 
New  York  City 
Hunt,  Susie 
Moll,  Michael 
Newburgh 
Finch,  Edwin 
Mihok,  Stephen 
Philadelphia 
Williams,  Carlton 
Woods,  Robert 
Travers,  Everson 
Syracuse 
Gordon,  Steven 
Brenneise,  Dallas 


Marulanda,  Fern 
HQ  2d  Bde 

White,  Wilson 
Daugherty,  Phillip 

Atlanta 

Monds,  Roy  J. 

Oliver,  Michael 
Beckley 
White,  Vernon 
Columbia 
Lyons,  Martin 
Jacksonville 
Clements,  Arthur 
Allen,  Daniel  D. 

Miami 

Norton,  Michael 
Sergent,  John 
Brown,  Henry 
Montgomery 
Artis,  Franchot 
Hall,  Hardwick 
Pinchon,  Walter 
Washington,  Jim 
Havner,  Charles 

Nashville 

O’Bryen,  Michael 
Manhan,  Leland 
Raleigh 
White,  Jimmie 
Richmond 
Hensley,  James 
Gonzales-Rodriguez,  W. 
Tampa 
Moffett,  Nathaniel 
Johnson,  Raymond 
HQ  4th  Bde 
Bell,  Richard  J. 

RiedI,  Duane 
Dominowski,  Richard 
Graham,  Denis 
Chicago 
Panas,  Edward 
Cincinnati 
Jones,  Kendall 
Cleveland 
Richardson,  Amos 


Columbus 

Kimball,  Gary 
McWilliams,  James 
O’Connell,  Laverne 
Lytle,  Jonathan 
Wilcox,  Raymond 
Acosta,  Julio 
Harris,  James 
Morrell,  Michael 
Detroit 
Tolliver,  Lloyd 
Sharp,  Bruce 
McGibboney,  Orlando 
Wiley,  Reid 
Garcia,  Raul 
Indianapolis 
Wesley,  Edmond 
Taylor,  Daniel 
Lansing 
Handley,  Howard 
Clover,  Raymond 
Milwaukee 
Kurkerewicz,  Steven 
Donnelly,  Patrick 
Minneapolis 
Cross,  Phillip  G. 

HQ  5th  Bde 
Martinez,  Steven 
Hardmeyer,  Perry 
Huskey,  George 
Albuquerque 
Gossett,  David 
Gilliland,  Larry 
Dallas 
Hughes,  Alford 
Edwards,  James 
Briggs,  Scott 
Houston 
Hartman,  David  L. 
Burrus,  Reginald 
Estrada,  Manuel 
Jackson 
Smith,  John 
Kansas  City 
Witt,  James 
Green,  David 


New  Orleans 

Stafford,  Tommy 
Duplessis,  Hamilton 
Kieser,  John 
Oklahoma  City 
Rivera,  Eddie 
Hosea,  Ernest 
Walker,  Mitchell 
San  Antonio 
Bankston,  Brett  A. 
Bates,  Talmadge  E, 
Villegasdiaz,  Juan 
St.  Louis 
Burks,  Robert 
Jones,  Daniel 
HQ  6th  Bde 
Moore,  Sharon 
Davidson,  Bernard 
Marquez,  David 
Los  Angeles 
Smith,  Larry 
Durham,  Kenneth 
Earley,  Dennis 
Benson,  Stephen 
Phoenix 
Boyko,  John 
Anderson,  Hugo 
Sacramento 
Bencomo,  Yolanda 
Galbraith,  Daniel 
Konig-Byrd,  Frieda 
Jolliffe,  Rodney 
Coles,  James  K. 
Daigneautt,  Andrew 
Garza,  Raul 
Salt  Lake  City 
Hixon,  Archie 
Meek,  Steven 
San  Francisco 
Laplante,  Joseph 
Seattle 
Wood,  Kevin 
Holbert,  Robert 
Chretain,  Octave 
Calloway,  Gonzales 


i 
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Salutes 


Rings 


SFC  Robert  E.  Mealey  Sr. 
COLUMBUS  ' 
SSG  Joseph  R.  Lang  V\ 
SFC  Keith  A.  Sirrvp?on  U\ 
SSG  Lamarr  W/(liali^-.'''^‘ 
HQ  USARtC 
SFC  Robert  L.  Coni: 

SFC  Charles  E;  Gin 

HOUSTON  j 

SSG  Raul  A.  Alme^a 


JACKSON 

SFC  Eddie  D.  Alford 
LOS  ANGELES 

.■SFC  Raod^h^annelley 

.^Mf^AEQUS 

:'SFc'Boip/A.  Duponn 
.■SFC,G6r&n  R.  Guijixson 
^FCTpto-SIffie^on 

-GFC  James  A.  Jackson  Jr. 


Gold  Badges 


ALBUQUERQUE 

SFC  Herbert  L.  Carey 
BALTIMORE 

SFC  James  L.  Mullen 
SFC  Elijah  Profit  Jr. 

CHICAGO 

SFC  Fulton  Bond  Jr. 

SSG  Don  P.  Scheidel 

CLEVELAND 

SSG  Edward  W.  Howard 


ALBUQUERQUE 

SGT  William  E.  Harrington 
BALTIMORE 

SGT  Allen  H.  Bagley 
SGT  Claude  D.  Brown 
SGT  Randolph  L.  Brown 
SFC  Linda  G.  Bruscia 
SGT  William  E.  Cooper 
SSG  Paul  T.  Cottman 
SSG  Luis  A.  Figueroa 
SSG  Dennis  A.  Garman 
SGT  Clark  C.  Harrell  Jr. 
SSG  Hope  R.  Holt 
SSG  James  Jones  Jr. 

SSG  Lauri  A.  Laupert 
SFC  Charles  E.  Minniefield 
SSG  Donnell  Moore 
SSG  Lawrence  E.  O'Keeffe 
SSG  Milton  Payne 
SSG  Valerie  J.  Russell 
SSG  Stephan  F.  Sloskey  II 
SSG  Randall  J.  Thigpen 

BECKLEY 

SSG  Charles  Geisewite 
SGT  Richard  Green 

BRUNSWICK 

SGT  David  E.  Berman 
SGT  Phillip  Freeman 
SSG  Brian  S.  Kellogg 
SSG  William  J.  Stehley 

CHICAGO 

SSG  Theodore  R.  Homsher 
SSG  Linda  M.  Richardson 
SSG  Ruben  Rodriguez 
SSG  Melvin  L.  Seaton 

CINCINNATI 

SSG  Eugene  Carr 
SFC  Dennis  L.  Wilson 
SSG  James  T.  Wilson 

CLEVELAND 

SSG  Aaron  Dixon 
SSG  Lester  G.  Harvey 

COLUMBUS 

SGT  Troy  A.  Faulkner 


DALLAS 

SSG  Clifford  Roberts 
DES  MOINES 

SGT  Paul  R.  Gaudette 
SSG  Thomas  R.  Harris 
SSG  Jamie  D.  Huffman 
SGT  Timothy  A.  McGrath 
SSG  Steven  A.  Sims 

DETROIT 

SGT  Phillip  W.  Christie 
SSG  Karen  Dalton 
SSG  Steven  A.  Gagnier 
SGT  David  M.  Holliday 
SSG  Richard  J.  Kole 
SGT  William  Marcinak  Jr. 
SSG  John  W.  Pohl 
SFC  Jessie  L.  Scott 
SSG  Alan  H.  Williams 

HARRISBURG 

SSG  Timothy  S.  Berger 
SSG  Jeffrey  S.  Kemble 

HOUSTON 

SSG  Jeffrey  A.  Griffin 
SGT  Dennis  L.  Havens  Jr. 
SSG  Terrence  S.  McRae 
SGT  Stanley  H.  Shillingburg 

INDIANAPOLIS 

SSG  Olen  H.  Hulbert  Jr. 
SGT  Douglas  F.  Musick 
SGT  Scott  A.  Paciorek 
SFC  William  R.  Slone 
SSG  Charles  E.  Smith  Jr. 
SSG  Jack  E.  St.  Clair 
SSG  James  E.  Tangman 

JACKSON 

SGT  Betty  Barrett 
SGT  George  N.  Cauley  III 
SSG  RoberL.  Fuller 
SSG  Tracy  K.  Hughes 
SSG  Daryl  Simmons 

KANSAS  CITY 

SSG  Robert  F.  Kelsey 

LANSING 

SGT  Kenneth  J.  Gauthreaux 


SFC  Leo  Porter 
LOS  ANGELES 

SFC  David  Eisenbarth 
SFC  Stephen  Lawler 
SSG  George  Martinez 
SSG  Melvin  L.  Prunty 

MIAMI 

SSG  Mark  D.  Boles 
SSG  Scott  Bush 
SSG  Michael  A.  George 

MILWAUKEE 

SFC  Curtis  L.  Ingram 
MINNEAPOLIS 
SFC  Emily  J.  Boyles 
MONTGOMERY 

SSG  Anthony  E.  Goble 
SGT  Carolyn  0.  Winn 
SSG  Stanley  M.  Woodham 

NEWBURGH 

SSG  Maldonado  A.  Caraballo 
SSG  Ronald  N.  McKinnon 
SFC  Curtis  Shade 

NEW  ORLEANS 

SSG  John  Berrios 
SSG  Elmer  L Constant 
SFC  Mark  E.  Dunn 
SSG  William  Polsgrove 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

SFC  Johnny  Brannan 
SSG  Michael  Cooke 
SFC  Jose  R.  Perez 
SFC  Donald  D.  Sciria 
SSG  Ralph  H.  Stewart 
SSG  Amile  L.  Summers 
SFC  Ronald  L.  Young 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 

SSG  Eric  W.  Johnson 
SGT  James  D.  Johnson 
SSG  Thomas  J.  Reese 
SSG  Martin  D.  Sorrell 

PHILADELPHIA 

SSG  Douglas  Dakin 
SSG  Lloyd  Giles 


PHOENIX 

SFC  Michael  A.  Braccio 
SFC  Richard  W.  Vanpelt 

PITTSBURGH 

SFC  Michael  W.  Kuzma 

RICHMOND 

SGT  Richard  L.  Spoonamore 

RALEIGH 

SSG  Larry  Dennis 

SAN  ANTONIO 

SFC  Vasco  Perry  Jr. 


SGT  Annette  Pittman 
SSG  Roderick  Porter 
SSG  Andres  Rivera 

PHOENIX 

SSG  William  Hanna 
SSG  Dennis  R.  Mayo 

PITTSBURGH 

SGT  Robert  M.  Cox 
SFC  Karl  L.  Drescher 
SFC  Keith  D.  Gage 
SGT  Gary  D.  Williams 

RALEIGH 

SSG  Dennis  E.  Bottoms 
SSG  Johnnie  L.  Jennings  III 
SSG  Jeffrey  Johnson 
SFC  Susan  A.  Wolfe 

RICHMOND 

SGT  Richard  A.  Martin 
SGT  Michael  G.  Pernell 

SACRAMENTO 

SSG  George  P.  Joell  III 
SALT  LAKE  CITY 

SSG  Mark  A.  Finney 
SSG  Benjamin  Gillespie 
SFC  Jerry  L.  Wing 

SAN  ANTONIO 

SSG  David  DeJesus 
SGT  Ralph  Herrera  III 
SGT  Marvin  T.  Williams 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

SFC  Angela  Madorran 
SSG  Raymonde  E.  Stephens 

SEATTLE 

SSG  Glenn  R.  Billings 
SGT  Ronald  S.  Fillmore 
SGT  Catherine  A.  Griffiths 
SGT  Michael  E.  Mooney 
SGT  Jimmy  Sanford  Jr. 

SSG  Francisco  Velez 
SSG  Ronald  0.  Whitener 

SYRACUSE 

SSG  Kenneth  P.  Goss 
SGT  Donald  E.  McGuire 
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RSC  Schedule 


RSM  November 

Cinema  Vans 

ALBANY,  Nov  18-22 
CINCINNATI,  Oct  29  - Nov  8 
DENVER,  Oct  29  - Nov  22 
DES  MOINES,  Oct  29  - Nov  15 
INDIANAPOLIS,  Nov  11-25 
LANSING,  Nov  18-25 
LOS  ANGELES,  Oct  29  - Nov  21 
MONTGOMERY,  Nov  7-10 
NASHVILLE,  Oct  29  - Nov  6,  11-25 
NEWBURGH,  Oct  29  - Nov  15 
PORTLAND,  Nov  1-25 
SYRACUSE,  Oct  29  - Nov  8 

Cinema  Pods 

ALBANY,  Oct  29  - Nov  15 
CLEVELAND,  Nov  11-22 
COLUMBUS,  Oct  29  - Nov  22 
DALLAS,  Oct  30 -Nov  22 
LANSING,  Nov  5-15 
LOS  ANGELES,  Nov  5-13 
NEWBURGH,  Nov  18-25 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  Oct  30  - Nov  25 
SAN  ANTONIO,  Oct  29  - Nov  22 
High  Technology  Exhibit  Van 
MILWAUKEE,  Nov  29  - Dec  8 
NEWBURGH,  Nov  11-15 
PHILADELPHIA,  Nov  19-25 

RSM  December 

Cinema  Vans 

ALBANY,  Dec  2-6 
ALBUQUERQUE,  Nov  26  - Dec  13 
DETROIT,  Dec  2-13 
HOUSTON,  Dec  7-13 
INDIANAPOLIS,  Nov  26  - Dec  13 
LANSING,  Nov  26-29 
LOS  ANGELES,  Nov  26  - Dec  6 
NASHVILLE,  Nov  26  - Dec  3 
PORTLAND,  Nov  26  - Dec  13 

Cinema  Pods 

BALTIMORE,  Dec  2-13 
LANSING,  Nov  26  - Dec  13 
NEW  ORLEANS,  Nov  26  - Dec  13 
NEWBURGH,  Nov  26  - Dec  13 
OKLAHOMA  CITY,  Nov  26  - Dec  13 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  Nov  26  - Dec  13 
SYRACUSE,  Nov  26  - Dec  13 
High  Technology  Exhibit  Van 
PHILADELPHIA,  Nov  19  - Dec  13 


Answers  to  The  Test 

1.  B.  AR  601-210,  para  1-12 

2.  D.  AR  601  -21 0,  Table  2-1 , Rule  b 

3.  A.  USAREC  Reg  350-7,  Chap  4,  para  4-23 

4.  A.  AR  601-21 0,  Table  2-1 , Rule  F(b) 

5.  D.  AR  601-210,  Table  2-3,  Rule  B(3) 

6.  B.  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  Chap  4,  para  4-2 

7.  B.  USAREC  Reg  350-7,  Chap  4,  para  4-1 1 

8.  C.  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  Chap  3,  para  3-12 

9.  A.  AR  601-210,  para  3-4(c) 

10.  A.  USAREC  Reg  600-22,  para4g 

11.  A.  AR  601-210,  Chap  9,  Program  9-C,  line  6b{3) 

1 2.  C.  AR  601  -21 0 Chap  9,  Program  9-C,  line  6a(1  )(d) 

13.  D.  AR  601-210  Chap  2,  Table  2-1,  Rule  G(e) 

14.  D.  UR  350-7,  Chap  8,  para  8-4 


The  15th  Great  American 
Smokeout  — 21  Nov  91 

CIGARETTE  SMOKING 

Quit  for  Good — 
Quit  to  Win 


UNIVERSITY 


OF  FLORIDA 


1262  09681  9064 
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GUIDE  FOR  NEW 
SOLDIERS 


